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THE PEACE OF GOD. 
God asks no taper light, on high surround- 
ing 
The priestly altar, and the saintly grave, 
No dolorous chant, nor organ music sound- 
ing, 
No incense clouding up the twilight nave. 
O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is 
there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 


prayer, 
Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy 
clangor 
Of wild war music o’er the earth shall 
cease ; 


Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Hon. George F. Hoar is still the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, with 69 votes 
to spare. 





-_~--s 





Hon. Thomas M. Patterson, who has 
just been elected to succeed Edward O. 
Wolcott, as U. S. Senator from Colorado, 
is the editor of the Denver News, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and a firm friend of 
equal rights for women, His wife, a Vir- 
ginian by birth, was president for some 
years of the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association, Their daughter, Mrs, Camp- 
bell, is a beautiful and highly accom- 
plished young matron, a Bryn Mawr grad- 
uate, and endowed to an unusual degree 
with social tact and charm, Like her 
parents, she is a strong believer in equal 
suffrage. 





The lynching in Leavenworth is a new 
illustration of the latent cruelty in human 
nature, and shocks us the more because it 
comes from a State where such occur- 
rences are rare. If the murdered man 
was guilty of the crime of which he was 
accused, it showed that he was a savage. 
But the fact that eight thousand persons 
could look on and see him burned alive 





showed that eight thousand persons were 
savages—at least for that hour. Lawless- 
ness begets a spirit of lawlessness. Every 
man’s life and property—yes, and every 
woman’s honor—will be less safe in 
Leavenworth because of this outrage. 


-_- 








The Governor of Kansas is reported 
as saying that this lynching ought to 
lead to the reéstablishment of the death 
penalty. But the vast majority of lynch- 
ings take place in States where capital 
punishment has never been abolished. 
Satan cannot cast out Satan, neither can 
barbarism cast out barbarism. 





Professor Charles De Garmo of Cornell 
University is reported as having said at 
the annual holiday meeting of the asso- 
ciate academic teachersin Syracuse, N. Y., 
that the increased employment of women 
teachers in the grammar schools and 
academies was responsible for a lower 
standard of education. The States that 
employ the smallest proportion of women 
teachers are those that have the largest 
percentage of illiteracy among their na- 
tive-born inhabitants. But when did a 
little thing like a fact stand in the way of 
a theory? 





Professor de Garmo might have said 
with truth that in most colleges and uni- 
versities the standard of education is kept 
lower than it would otherwise be by the 
fact that no woman, however highly gifted, 
is considered eligible to a professorship. 
The colleges are graduating every year 
hundreds of young women, some of them 
of distinguished gifts. But instead of our 
college faculties being made up, as they 
should be, of the very choicest teachers to 
be obtained, of both sexes, it is an un- 
written rule that even a second or third 
rate man shall be preferred to a first-rate 
woman. Thisis not merely an injustice 
to the women graduates; it also robs the 
undergraduates of part of the best instruc- 
tion and inspiration that they would 
otherwise receive. The twentieth century 
will see a change in this respect. 





An “Electors’ League for Woman Suf- 
frage’’ has been organized in England, 
Why should not a similar one be formed 
in every State in this country? Suffrage 
being recognized as a question of State 
jurisdiction, the men of every State who 
believe in the justice and expediency of 
equal suffrage for women ought to band 
themselves together to devise ways and 
means for its accomplishment. 


—_—_——_ aoa 





Syracuse (N. Y.) University has lately 
received several substantial gifts. The 
largest was $10,000 from “a friend.’”’ A 
woman in a near by village sent a check 
for $1,000 to found a scholarship, and 
Theodore Irwin, of Oswego, a check for 
$500 to buy books and apparatus. The 
gifts were evidently designed as Christmas 
presents. The sum of $10,000, recently 
bequeathed to the University by Jacob 
Crouse, will be used as the nucleus of an 
endowment for the John Crouse Memorial 
College for Women. 


EDUCATION FOR INDIAN GIRLS. 


Miss Estelle Reel, Superintendent of 
Indian Education, bas just issued her an- 
nual report, from which the following ex- 
tracts are made. Since her appointment, 
26 months ago, Miss Reel has been in the 
field 17 months, has inspected 49 schools, 
travelled 41,138 miles, of which 2,087 miles 
were covered by wagon, pack horse, and 
on foot, over lofty mountains, through 
dense forests, on remote frontiers, and 
over rugged trails between precipitous 
cliffs. 

‘For the girls, the main branches to be 
taught are cooking, sewing, and general 
housekeeping, including laundry work 
and nursing. 

‘I wish to emphasize the vital impor- 
tance of teaching these branches to every 
Indian girl. If anything, it is of more im- 
portance than industrial education for 
boys. Through the girls in the schools is 
almost our only way of reaching the 
home, and as they are to be the future 
wives and mothers, the fate of coming 
generations will be, in a large measure, in 
their keeping. Therefore, the oppor- 
tunity of training them in the duties of 
their future state—in the art of making 
home a home in fact—is one not to be 
neglected. Educate and civilize the future 
Indian father in as thorough a manner as 
you please, but neglect the future Indian 
mother, and your work will be fruitless. 








If it be true in the case of the Caucasian 
race that its destiny is in the keeping of 
its mothers, no less so is it true of the 
Indian race,” 


“One of the greatest obstacles in the 
elevation of the Indian race is the diffi- 
culty of overcoming the prejudices of the 
mothers of the tribe. The men, from con- 
stant contact with the white people, have 
their ideas broadened and absorb many of 
the ways of civilization, but the women, 
remaining in the camps, cling with 
tenacity to their old-time superstitions. 
The homes of the camp Indians are to be 
reached mostly through our school girls, 
who are to be the future wives and 
mothers of the race, and on their advance- 
ment will depend largely the future con- 
dition of the Indian. Al! history has 
proven that as the mother is so is the 
home, and that a race will not rise above 
the home standard. 

“Recognizing this truism, more syste- 
matic training in the art of living is being 
given the Indian girls. At Fort Apache 
School, Arizona, the laundress was so en- 
thusiastic in her desire to have her pupils 
acquire the best methods of washing and 
ironing that she, with the assistance of 
the superintendent, secured the services 
of an expert laundryman to instruct her- 
self and pupils in the art of starching, 
dry finishing, etc. The result of this 
teaching is far reaching. Others seeing 
their superior work will emulate it. 

“During my visits in the field I have 
frequently been the guest at meals pre- 
pared by Indian girle, and the cooking 
was as appetizing and wholesome as one 
could wish. The service and table man- 
ners of the children were excellent, show- 
ing careful home training. Thorough 
training is given the girls in all the 
branches of general housekeeping and the 
art of homemaking. 

“After the past nine months in the 
field, studying existing conditions, it 
gives me pleasure to report gratifying im- 
provements over the previous year, The 
enrolment has increased 1,026. Better 
accommodations are noticeable in the 
shape of new buildings erected and ad- 
ditions to old ones.” 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Alice Byram Condict, of Orange, 
N. J., after serving eight years as a self- 
supporting medical missionary in India, is 
now doing medical missionary work in 
Manila. She left Bombay three months ago, 
after exhausting herself caring for the 
famine sufferers. In writing toa friend in 
Orange, Dr. Condict says that when she 
called upon Judge Taft, of the Philippine 
Commission, he declared nothing would 
give the Filipinos a more correct idea of 
what the Americans want to do than to 
begin medical work for women. 

Dr. Baker, president of the North Caro- 
lina State Medical Society, has appointed 
ten chairmen to as many sections. Two of 
the appointees are women, Dr. E, Delia 
Dixon, of Raleigh, chairman of the sec- 
tion of Chemistry and Physiology, and 
Dr. Sallie Bordon, Goldsboro, chairman 
of Pediatrics. As the number of women 
practising medicine in North Carolina is 
not large, this is a generous division of 
the work. 

The report of the New England Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children for the past 
year says: 

There have been several resignations 
from our medical and surgical staff, one 
most important, that of our senior sur- 
geon, Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller. For twenty- 
five years she has served faithfully and 
well; and her work, beginning in that early 
time, has done much to break down the 
prejudice which, if willing to admit that 
a woman might be a physician, would 
never believe that she could make a suc- 
cessful surgeon. We remembered the long 
years of labor, her constant loyalty to the 
best interests of the work, we remembered 
how richly a rest was deserved, and that 
as Advisory Physician we should still 
have her with us for support and advice, 
and willingly, though regretfully, released 
her from active service. Dr. Emily Pagel- 
sen-Howard has resigned as Attending 
Physician on the Hospital Staff, and Dr. 
Harriet E. Lothrop as Hospital Patholo- 
gist, while Drs, Sara A. Bond, Jane D. 
Kelley-Sabine, and Lucia F. Vickery have 
been made Assistant Physicians, Drs. 
Agnes C. Vietor, Sarah Russell Stowell, 
and Elizabeth T. Gray Assistant Surgeons 
on the Hospital Staff. 

Dr. Cordelia A. Greene, whom Frances 
Willard called her ‘‘beloved physician,” 
and “a chemical amalgam of saint and 
scientist,’ is visiting at the home of Miss 





Elizabeth P. Gordon, Auburndale, Mass. 
She will remain two or three months, and 
during that time Dr. Louise C. Puring- 
ton, of Dorchester, will take Miss Gordon's 
place as editor of Our Message, the organ 
of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 

The Denver College of Medicine, medi- 
cal department of the University of Den- 
ver, has on its faculty three women, Dr. 
Elsie Reed Mitchell as clinical assistant in 
gynecology, Dr. Charlotte E. Goodman, 
demonstrator in physiology, and Dr. 
Alicia F. Jeffery, clinical assistant in ob- 
stetrics. Dr. Jeffery is a graduate of the 
Northwestern University Woman's Medi- 
cal School, Chicago, Dr. Mitchel:, of Gross 
Medical College, Denver, and Dr. Good- 
man, of the Woman’s Medical College, 
Pennsylvania. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY COLLEGE FUND. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw is the first person 
to respond to the call for the Twentieth 
Century College Fund. She writes: 


My attention has been called to the an- 
nouncement of the effort to put the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL into the libraries of col- 
leges. I would like to help a little along 
that line, as I think it is splendid work. I 
enclose my check for $5, and suggest that 
if the JOURNAL is not already taken by 
Albion College, Albion, Mich., and by 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, it be sent 
there, and the other two copics to some 
Southern colleges. 

I hope you will be able to get it into 
every one of the higher institutes of learn- 
ing in the country. That is good New 
Century work. 


Who will be the next? Five dollars will 
send the WOMAN'S JOURNAL for a year to 
four college reading-rooms, 





-_-- 


THE COLLEGE WOMAN'S KITCHEN. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, instructor in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, contributes to the February Deline- 
ator the first of six practical articles on 
household economics. It deals with ‘The 
House We Keep.’’ Mrs. Richards does 
not offer any scheme for the elimination 
of the kitchen from the home, On the 
contrary, she gives the kitchen prece- 
dence, and describes how it should be 
arranged. Mrs. Richards says: 


The educated woman of the twentieth 
century will plan her kitchen before she 
settles upon her parlor. From the kitchen 
comes the life of the household, literally, 
and in that there must be good cheer and 
convenience. This is really most material, 
for a bad-tempered cook may sour the 
food, and a dark kitchen will most cer- 
tainly breed more kinds of bacteria than 
are wholesome. 

What, then, should we look for in a 
kitchen? First, light enough to see dirt— 
light over the sink, light near the stove, 
light flooding every corner, sunlight, too, 
from one window at least; windows or 
ventilators so placed at the top as to let 
out bad air, steam, odors, etc. The odors 
of burned food, boiled cabbage, etc., are 
far less noticeable if there is plenty of 
fresh air to oxidize them. Then, if the 
kitchen is large, a sink in the middle of 
the room, so that more than one person 
can conveniently get at it, but not of the 
enclosed variety, mind you—the horrible 
dirt trap! At the expense of a few more 
steps, a cold pantry on the outside for 
fruit, vegetables, and many such things as 
are better kept cool and dry than cold and 
damp, as in the ice-box or refrigerator, 

Kitchens are often too large, requiring 
too many steps. This is due to a mistak- 
en idea that, unless large, they will be hot 
and stuffy. Notso, with proper air flues 
and proper methods of cooking. As evi- 
dence, look at a ship’s galley; everything 
at hand, and all immaculately clean. The 
paths of work should not too often cross 
or interfere. In a factory the raw mate- 
rial never goes back upon its path from 
the time it enters until it leaves the 
building 

The kitchen should be made as sanitary 
as the hospital or the dairy. Townsend 
Hall, the dairy room of the Agricultural 
College of the University of Ohio, has 
smooth walls, aluminum paint, bright 
shelves of giass. Supplies are kept in 
glass jars, which show the worms in the 
meal, or in tin cans which may be scalded 
—no wood to soak up liquids, to become 
mouldy and smell—all smooth and clean, 
or, if wood, enamel painted. The passion 
for woodwork which led builders of fifty 
years ago to box up the kitchen sink, in 
duced them to make drawers in the kitch- 
en and pantry closets. These, set in their 
thin frames under the stairs, in closets, 
anywhere, are responsible for much of the 
misery caused by water-bugs and bacteria. 

The hospital ship, the Bay State, had 
wire netting for enclosing all stores to be 
locked up; slat shelves for large things, 
made of glass or galvanized iron or zinc, 
not of brass unless aluminum painted, 

Debility and digestive disturbances 
often come from dirty kitchen cupboards 
and pantries. Dirt in our working de- 
partments is responsible for the bad flavor 
and unappetizing food of so many cooks. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. EVANGELINE HEARTZ, member of 
the Colorado House of Representatives, 
has been made chairman of the committee 
on enrolment and a member of the com- 
mittees on appropriations and expendi- 
tures, education, State institutions, tem- 
perance and public health. 

Mrs. ANNIE E, Smitey, wife of Rev. 
George Smiley of Lowell, was elected gen- 
eral superintendent of the junior leagues 
of the United States, with a membership 
of 500,000 young people, at a meeting of 
the general cabinet of the Epworth 
League of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
in Chicago last week. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGaAr, of Indiana, 
accompanied by her husband, the Hon. 
John D. Gougar, sails the 23d inst. via 
S. S. Sonoma, San Francisco, for a cruise 
of the Pacific. They will stop at Hawaii, 
New Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania, 
returning home about the middle of May. 
Mrs. Gougar promises the WomAN’s JOUR- 
NAIL her observations on the workings of 
woman suffrage in New Zealand. 

Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, president 
of the National Suffrage Association, 
spoke in behalf of equal suffrage at the 
debate held by the League for Political 
Education, on Jan. 11, in New York City. 
The League invited the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation to send a speaker to present the 
negative, but the ‘“‘Antis’’ had no one who 
was willing to meet Mrs, Catt in argu. 
ment. Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, a member 
of the League, supported the negative 
from the floor, The vote stood in favor 
of suffrage, 33 to 3. 

Mrs. HELEN LORING GRENFELL was re- 
elected State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Colorado, at the last elec- 
tion, by the largest vote cast for any can- 
didate in the State. She ran 7,000 votes 
ahead of the Governor and 961 votes ahead 
of the candidate for President of the 
United States. The Denver News says: 
“These figures tell their own story: 
They show the personal popularity of 
Mrs. Grenfell, and a confidence in her 
character, ability, and devotion to the ed- 
ucational interests of the State that has 
seldom been displayed by any people in a 
public official. This vote is a vindication 
of the card published by the county super- 
intendents and the various educators of 
the State prior to the nominating conven- 
tions, and is evidence of the fact that par- 
tisanship had a weaker hold than usual in 
influencing ballots for an educational po- 
sition. That the same high measure of 
efficiency that has marked Mrs. Grenfell’s 
first term will also characterize her second 
term as Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is not to be doubted. She has brought 
to the position so much of zeal, judgment, 
enthusiasm, and administrative capacity 
that the same qualities will continue to 
control her conduct of the office.” 

Miss Mary G. Hay, who has been for 
some years one of the ablest and most 
efficient organizers in the ranks of the 
National Suffrage Association, has accept- 
ed an important position in the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, where her ad- 
mirable business talents will have large 
scope. It is considered quite a triumph 
that this conservative company should 
have opened a woman’s department for 
Greater New York, as it has hitberto been 
opposed to such an innovation at the 
East. Miss Theodora Wadsworth will be 
the superintendent, and Miss Hay her 
assistant. Miss Wadsworth has been for 
five years in the employ of the Company, 
and for three years at the head of its wo- 
man’s department for lowaand Nebraska. 
She has had the reputation of writing 
more insurance than any other woman in 
the United States. She is described as a 
lady of unusual intelligence, strength of 
character, and business foresight, highly 
educated, and with a large acquaintance 
in educational circles. The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has opened rooms for 
Misses Wadsworth and Hay in the Pres- 
byterian Building. They will insure only 
women. This office has been for some 
time seeking Miss Hay, and she would 
have accepted it sooner but for Mrs. 
Catt’s need of her help with the Suffrage 
Bazar. Before and during the Bazar, and 
also in clearing up its aftermath, Miss Hay 
did yeoman service. In resigning her offi- 
cial position in the Suffrage Association, 
Miss Hay deciares that she resigns no jot 
of her interest in equal suffrage, and she 
expects to be able often to give unofiicial 
help to her former chief, Mrs. Carrie Chap 
man Catt. Miss Wadsworth and Miss Hay 
will make ‘a strong team,’ and we wish 
them much success, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE TONGUE OF THE CENTURY. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 

This is not the universal tongue summed 
up some years agoin Volapuk, that singu- 
lar and composite language which for a 
time had its way, which may even still be 
having it, though silence covers its prog- 
ress or its vanishing. 

It is the tongue of humanity at large, 
which, a recent scientific writer affirms, is 
being more continuously looked at than 
in any day since time began. ‘The race,” 
he says, ‘is perpetually looking at its 
tongue in the mirror of criminal, sociolog- 
ical and economic investigation. It is 
sick, yet it prints books, pamphlets, and 
papers on hygiene by hundreds and thou- 
sands,” : 

In spite of all this preaching it remains, 
he claims, a sick century, its men being 
hypochondriacal, its women hysterical ;and 
there follows an arraignment of the con- 
ditions producing this unpleasant result. 
As usual, it is woman who is to blame, 
man’s tendencies being the direct fruit of 
her training, or the lack of it. The grand- 
mothers, we are told, studied the meaning 
of herbs and roots and spices, and the 
medicines employed were chiefly vegetable 
and of home preparation, To-day the 
consumption of patent medicines in the 
United States is thousands of tons of pills, 
hundreds of thousands of gallons of bit- 
ters and liquid cures of all orders, and 
the tendency shows no decrease in the 
outlying districts, though at the great 
centres there is less use of drugs. 

As to sanitariums, he counts their in- 
crease a matter for alarm. The American 
woman takes naturally to whole or semi- 
invalidism, The multiplicity of sanitari 
ums is simply a phase of the disease ma- 
nia. He regards them much as the trained 
worker in organized charities regards asy- 
lums--as a scathing commentary on the 
lack of commonsense that has made them 
necessary. Prevention is better than cure, 
It should be the sole law, the fixed work- 
ing principle. Sanitariums are merely 
the unexampled opportunity afforded by 
the nineteenth century for comparing 
symptoms, a source of unceasing joy to 
the comparers. A rational people, ration- 
ally trained, should blush at their exist- 
ence. 

This seems to be the substance of the 
rather tumultuous argument, and the 
summary is that we are, for one thing, to 
“eat less and exercise more, drink less and 
breathe more,’’ and at all points seek to 
understand the general laws of wholesome 
living. All this isanold story. We have 
heard it with increasing emphasis as the 
century drew near its close. Journals of 
hygiene are found in the remotest wilder- 
nesses; the sanitariums themselves consti- 
tute a sortof sanitary missionary society, 
and only for those who will neither read 
nor learn is there good reason for the facts 
that may be seen by all in the portion of 
the United States Census devoted to dis- 
eases no less than to patent medicines. It 
is the old story of infinite preaching and 
little practice; yet there is a feeling in the 
air that the day of inevitable practice, 
whether we will or no, is upon us, not to 
be escaped. 

Of one thing we are all certain. Life is 
full of growing intensity. We cannot es- 
cape this fact, and it necessitates a type 
of preparation unknown to the past. It 
is not an evil thing that is upon us. It is 

the opening up of new energies, new 
sources of happiness. It is not surprising, 
however, that in seeking adjustment to 
unexp2cted conditions, disaster is fora 
time uppermost. Physical training has 
come to the rescue, buc it is not yet general 
enough to lessen the terrible number of 
hypochondriacs, lunatics, and suicides. 
In Massachusetts alone, the National Con- 
ference of Organized Charities reports 
eight thousand {feeble-minded and imbe- 
cile as practically at large without specific 
training, great numbers being married 
and perpetuating like conditions. Yet 
even here these conditions need not be 
hopeless, or mean more sanitariums. 
What they do mean is more training 
schools, for many among the feeble-mind 
ed have the imitative powers of the Chi- 
nese, and make faithful and exact mechan- 
ical workers. 

There is another grade which scientific 
analysis is learning how to define to us. 
Minutest study of both the epileptic and 
the feeble-minded, here and abroad, shows 
enormous variations in possibility of hand- 
ling, from the unteachable and hopeless 
imbecile to what is known as “epileptic 
genius.” To this last class belonged 
Helmholtz, the famous scientist, both 
epileptic and hydrocephalic, yet whom 
Hausemann of the University of Berlin 
pronounced, “the world’s greatest mathe- 
matician, physiologist, physician, and 
natural philosopher during the last four 
decades.”’ 

All these and more—every order of sick, 
sore, suffering, dependent humanity is not 
only looking at its tongue but compelling 
the rest of the world to the same occupa- 





tion. ‘The results are so far, it is true, 
much building of all sorts of sanitariums. 
No less are they compelling an order of 
study that is in the nature of things 
presently to abolish them all. In the 
middle ages, the sad and bewildered world, 
utterly sick of life, it seemed, said, ‘‘Every- 
thing for Heaven, nothing forearth.”’ The 
Nineteenth Century, staggering under the 
burden of all the blunders that have gone 
before, settled early in its beginning, and 
to its own satisfaction, that mind was chief 
factor, and knowledge the only way out 
of the Slough of Despond, our legacy from 
the fathers. Mind had its way, therefore, 
and body suffered. To-day and for many 
a day, in this past generation above all, a 
new note is heard. Each day holds a little 
more commonsense than those that went 
before. Let the national tongue be looked 
at as it may, it will be by always lessen- 
ing numbers. The national pulse beats 
stronger and fuller. When that is true 
the tongue naturally clears itself. Women 
are learning, and what they learn they 
proceed to practise. If men do not know, 
they will come to it in time. For what 
women did not teach them in childhood 
women are suffering, but men also. Soit 
will be principally by the mouths of 
women that the coming age will learn its 
lesson. ‘*Much for the body, much for the 
heart; something for the intellect, but not 
sufficient to make it an instrument of 
torture. First the bread, then the wine, 
first to-day, and then to-morrow and the 
day after to-morrow; first the physical and 
then the metaphysical, first earth and 
then Heaven.” 
=o 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The Fourth Interdenominational Con- 
ference of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions in the United States and Can- 
ada was held in New York City, at the 
Marble Collegiate Church, on Jan. 16, 17, 
18, 1901. 





Reports in the Boston Morning Star tell 
of the strengthening of several of the Free 
Baptist churches in northern New York, 
largely through the efforts of Rev. Mrs. 
McLatchey, pastor of the East Enfield 
church, and Rev. Carrie Price, pastor of 
the Lincoln church. During November 
and December one of these zealous minis- 
ters went in one direction and the other 
in another, to the assistance of the pastors 
of other churches, and held revival meet- 
ings. Mrs. Price ‘‘preached the word 
with great freedom.’”’ Mrs. McLatchey is 
described by Rev. Mr. Cheney, pastor at 
Ellenburg Depot, as ‘tone of the most en- 
ergetic and successful workers for God” 
he has ever known. ‘Their labors resulted 
in an awakening of religious interests, 
large accessions of members, and can- 
celled church debts. 

In Maine, Mary Clark was recently 
licensed to preach by the Free Baptist 
Church, and she has been engaged to sup- 
ply at Mars Hill. Miss Andrews, of the 
Cobb Divinity School, who has been hold- 
ing meetings in the church at Greene, has 
been invited to occupy the pulpit regu- 
larly. 

ies. R. W. MacDonnell, of Macon, Ga., 
has been elected general secretary of the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the 
M. E. Church, South. The office has 
been acceptably filled for a number of 
years by Mrs. R. K. Hargrove, who re- 
signed recently on account of failing 
health. Of the growth of the society Mrs. 
Hargrove says: 

Our members have grown in seven years 
from 11,107 local and connectional mem- 
bers, most of whom were local, to 23,351 
connectional members; our annual re- 
ceipts from $5,048 to $40 901; from having 
no possessions, to owning property valued 
at $80,000, and our local funds have in- 
creased from $3,926 to $20,549. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Apropos to the intensely interesting 
discussion concerning the status of the 
Negro in America in the present century, 
held at the woman suffrage rooms on Jan. 
8, and also to the recent discovery of Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith that ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is ‘tthe most vicious book that 
ever appeared,”’ there is a little incident 
that I beg space to narrate, illustrating an 
ideal act of courtesy between the white 
and colored races. Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s 
discovery, by the way, seems sufficiently 
original. That ‘this book was an ap- 
palling, awful and criminal mistake’’ is, 
indeed, in the nature of news. So re- 
markable an announcement, however, can 
well be left to stand on its own merits. 

The name of Mrs. Florence Carpenter 
Ives is one familiar to all women workers 
as standing for an exceptionally lovely 
personality, and has left the world 


—the better for her being 
And gladder for her human speech 


Mrs. Ives contributed several able 
papers to The Forum and other period- 
icals, and her life, in its helpful and up- 
lifting quality, was even greater than any 





expression of it through human channels 
could be. Her death occurred just before 
this last Christmas, and a friend who 
knew her well relates this beautiful inci- 
dent: 


When I saw the crowd afar at the 
World’s Fair, of officials and friends, the 
Governor of New York and representa- 
tives of wealth and fashion, smile and 
bow as she passed down the steps of the 
auditorium hotel, and other crowds greet 
her at the special train that was to take 
the officials and herself to New York, I 
realized how great was the charm of a 
good woman; as beautiful as a young 
queen, as simple as a child; all candor 
and gentleness, yet as fixedin her purpose 
as the tides. Nothing could move her 
from her sense of justice and right. She 
was the secretary of the New York State 
Board of the Woman’s Department of the 
World’s Fair. Her tact and grace, her 
gracious manner and wonderful executive 
capacity to accomplish things without 
seeming effort, made her particularly ap- 
preciated by the Board of notable women 
and men. On that day when Mrs, Ives 
left the hotel for the train, this incident 
had been related. One of the most ac- 
complished of all the women delegates, 
and a woman whom no one could ignore, 
happened to be a woman of color. She 
was a fine-looking young woman, but 
Negro blood made her an octoroon, and to 
the committee’s great embarrassment, no 
room could be found for her in the already 
over-crowded hotels and private houses, 
There were many who sympathized with 
her, but no one offered her shelter. Mrs. 
Ives was appealed to. She heard what 
the various members of the committee 
had to say, and replied: ‘I have plenty 
of room. She shall be my guest.’’ You 
can imagine how the sweet, simple words 
fell upon the committee from that beau- 
tiful embsdiment of grace and simplicity, 
with dark velvet eyes as full of truth asa 
mountain sky. And this was why, a week 
later, she was honored as a princess as 
she glided down those palace steps of the 
hotel on her way tothe train. Governors, 
congressmen and gentlemen all bowed 
with profound respect, as she passed 
along—for the Southern delegate was with 
her, still her guest. 


Had I been a speaker, like the eloquent 
men and women who so ably discussed 
the theme treated in Prof. Currier’s deeply 
interesting paper, I should have begged 
Mrs, Livermore’s permission to contribute 
this touching story to all the thrill of 
argument and comment; and so I venture 
to beg space for it bere in the columns of 
the JouRNAL, which is in so especial a 
sense the household companion and the 
medium of social interchange in the lines 
of all high thought and purpose. 

LILIAN WHITING. 

The Brunswick, Boston, Jan, 12, 1901. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The new Cranch School, opened at 
Quincy, Mass., last week, is pronounced 
by State officials ‘‘the best appointed 
schoolhouse in the State.” It is fitted 
with all modern sanitary appliances, in- 
cluding bathtubs. In the basement there 
are two playrooms 27 x 40 and eleven feet 
high. 

Women are fast superseding men as 
teachers in the schools of New York, 
according to the report of Charles R. 
Skinner, State superintendent of public 
instruction. During last year there was 
a decrease of 217 in the number of men 
employed, while the number of women 
teachers increased 1,073. 

A system of free school transportation is 
in operation this winter in several counties 
about Canton, O., says The Pathfinder. 
Central township high schools have been 
provided, and now wagons transport the 
children from the remote parts to and 
from school. Recently additions have been 
made to the ‘kid wagons,” as they are 
called, in a covering of enamelled cloth. 
Windows and doors are provided, and 
also stoves to keep the girls and boys 
warm. The driver has resolved himself 
into a mail carrier for residents along the 
route, and in this way a system of rural 
free delivery is maintained. 

In his message to the Legislature, Gov- 
ernor Crane of Massachusetts says: 

The public schools have been kept open 
on an average 9 12 months during the 
year—1 1-2 months more than the law 
requires. The total expenditure for school 
support, exclusive of school buildings, 
was $10,677,486; for school buildings, $3,- 
148,757. Of the total expenditure for 
both purposes, all but $275,849 comes 
from local taxation. The local taxation 
for school support amounts to $3.62 for 
each $1,000 of the State’s valuation, or 
the same as last year; for school buildings, 
to $1.09, or 21 cents less than last year. 
It would contribute to the further im- 
provement of the public schools if the 
State should issue certificates of qualifica- 
tions, after due examination, to superior 
candidates for teaching and supervising 
positions, and furnish school committees 
with lists of the holders thereof. An act 
of the Legislature already recognizes the 
principle involved in such a plan, but the 
scope of the act needs to be widened 
somewhat, and pains taken to provide 
adequate means for carrying the plan into 
execution, 

The department of education of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, of which Mrs. Florence Howe Hall 
is chairman, has done creditable work 





during the last year, the new school law 
of the State having kept its members busy. 
In her annual report Mrs. Hall states that 
the main efforts of the department have 
been devoted to studying the important 
changes made in the school laws of New 
Jersey by a revision approved last spring, 
and to interesting the women of the State 
inthem. As a member of the legislative 
department of the Federation, Mrs, Hall, 
with Mrs, Emily E. Williamson, president 
of the organization, Mrs. David Miller, 
Miss Belle R. Snyder, and Miss Mary Phil- 
brook, visited the State capitol to attend 
the legislative hearing accorded those 
interested in the new bill, Mrs. William- 
son and Mrs. Hall making addresses ad- 
vocating its passage. In her annual report 
to the Federation, Mrs. Hall recommends 
that every club procure a copy of this 
new law by writing to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. She calls 
special attention to the following clauses: 

Article II. Power of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to withhold 
salaries or school moneys from teachers 
or county superintendents or districts not 
complying with the law, and to remove 
members of Boards of Education guilty of 
wilful neglect of duty. 

Article VI. Appointment by the Mayor 
of Boards of Education in municipalities 
divided into wards, unless the citizens 
vote to make such boards elective. Sec- 
tion 47 and Article VII. Section 88, de- 
claring that women are eligible as school 
trustees both in the city and in the coun- 


try. 

Article VII., Section 89. Declaring that 
women may vote at all school meetings on 
all questions save only the election of 
members of Board of Education. 

Article IX., Section 118. The transpor- 
tation of children, thus enabling weak dis- 
tricts to combine. 

Article X. Providing that all school 
buildings be constructed with due regard 
to proper heating, lighting, and other 
hygienic requirements, 

Article XI. Union graded schools, 
which are in many cases infinitely pre- 
ferable to small and feeble district schools. 

Article XII. Lowering the age of ad- 
mission to the kindergarten to four years. 

Article XIII, Evening schools. 

Article XV. Compulsory education and 
parental or truant schools. 

Article XXV. Manual training. 

Article XX VI. School libraries. 

Article XX VII. Teachers’ libraries. 

Article XXVIII. Teachers’ retirement 
fund. 

Article XXX. Permitting the employ- 
ment of medical inspectors. 

Mrs. Hall suggests to club women that 
they ascertain whether on the inland 
waterways, such as canals, etc., there are 
children growing up without proper edu- 
cation. She also calls attention to the 
importance of training children of the 
public schools to protect historic and 
beautiful objects, trees, birds, animals, 
etc., and emphasizes the importance of 
legislation with regard to the education 
of children who are obliged by poverty or 
greed to work. Twenty-seven women are 
now holding office in New Jersey as 
school trustees. 





CHICAGO’S WOMAN STREET-CLEANER, 


A series of articles on noteworthy 
American women, by Mrs. Ida H. Harper 
is appearing in the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle. In a recent number she gave a 
graphic description of Mrs. A. Emmagene 
Paul. Mrs. Harper says in part: 


To the more radical women, who have 
carried the progressive tendency to the 
point of demanding the ballot, the query 
often is made: ‘Do you think you could 
work out your road tax?’ Mrs. A, Em- 
magene Paul of Chicago has answered this 
question, as she has been for several 
years the superintendent of street-clean- 
ing in the First ward of that city, which 
includes a considerable portion of the 
business district. 

When asked what led up to this unique 
position, Mrs. Paul always replies, ‘A 
series of circumstances,” but her good 
old Scotch Presbyterian mother never 
fails to correct her by saying, ‘‘A series of 
special providences.”’ 

‘The superintendent was born about 
fifty years ago in a village near Rochester, 
N. Y. She was educated in a girls’ semi- 
nary at Canandaigua, and went with her 
parents to Rockford, Ill. They were peo. 
ple of wealth, and bought a large farm 
near there. After a bright and happy 
girlhood, she made a congenial marriage, 
went to Chicago, and for several years 
lived a quiet, pleasant domestic life, with 
no special interests outside her home, not 
even belonging to any of the various clubs. 

Then a tornado of sorrow swept through 
this peaceful existence. Her husband, 
father and four brothers died within a 
few months. After she had rallied some- 
what from these successive blows, with 
her sadly bereft mother for a companion, 
she concentrated all her hopes and affec- 
tions on her one child, a handsome, prom- 
ising boy. She directed his education and 
training with the purpose of making him 
“a perfect man,’ in her own mother 
words. When he was ten years old he 
died suddenly of malignant diphtheria, 
caused by the infection of an improperly 
cleaned alley. ‘‘His death left me in ab- 
solute apathy,” she said. ‘‘I had no am- 
bition, no future, and I settled down in a 
duli, listless way to brood over my be- 
reavement. After a while reaction came, 
and I decided that my life must not be 
wasted; that I must do something—but 
what?” Then she remembered that she 





had heard her friends talking about a 
women’s ee order league that had 
been organized to improve the conditions 
of the city, especially in regard to sanita- 
tion. It dawned upon her that here was 
an opportunity to devote her life to sav- 
ing the children of other mothers, and she 
at once allied herself with the league. 

In a little while her strong, practical 
nature asserted itself, and she said to 
the members: ‘Why don’t you work 
more and talk less? You keep on holding 
meetings and doing absolutely nothing.” 
They asked her what they should do. 
She suggested that they confer with 
Mayor Hopkins and see if they could not 
in some way codperate with the municipal 
government. His honor said he would 
give the lsague official recognition, and 
Mrs. Paul was appointed its representa- 
tive to look after the health of the city in 
the matter of cleanliness. She was not 
put upon the pay roll, however, and, 
without money and without authority, 
she was helpless to effect any reforms, 
Finally the league went to pieces, and the 
Civic Federation, under the leadership of 
Lyman J, Gage, and composed of both 
men and women, was formed, At one of 
its early meetings Mrs. Paul made an ad- 
dress on ‘Honest Inspection,’ which 
almost paralyzed the audience with its 
array of facts and figures. She was asked 
to take entire charge of the federation 
work, with the idea of compelling honest 
and effective street cleaning, if such a 
thing were possible. 

She investigated every section of Chi- 
cago, had photographs made of the worst 
of the epidemic-breeding places, and ex- 
posed an alarming state of affairs, not 
only in sanitary conditions, but in the 
dishonest action of contractors. Finally, 
the Health Commissioner having failed to 
get a bill through the Legislature to 
remedy these defects, Mrs. Paul was sent 
down to Springfield. She secured the 
passage of the bill, but, while doing so, 
unearthed a gigantic scheme on the part 
of the Board of Health, which she ex- 
posed, furnishing proofs of her charges. 
A mass meeting was held in the council 
chamber of Chicago and the scheme was 
frustrated. If she had chosen to keep 
quiet, she could have made a fortune. 

At length Mrs, Paul became convinnll 
that the greatest service she could render 
would be a practical object lesson in 
street inspection, and this was possible 
only through the possession of official 
authority. As a first step she took the 
civil service examination, and stood at the 
head of 325 applicants. In the spring of 
1897 young Mayor Harrison had begun his 
administration and was anxious to intro- 
duce a reform in street cleaning and in- 
pection. He was familiar with the work 
already done by Mrs. Paul, and decided to 
make the experiment of putting one sec- 
tion of the city in charge of a woman. In- 
stantly there was an outcry from the poli- 
ticians. The place, with its patronage, 
was too valuable to be given to a woman, 
Every political influence was brought to 
bear on the Mayor, but he turned to the 
Civil Service Commission for authority, 
and Mrs. Paul’s name headed the list. It 
would have been easy to get around this 
fact, had he wished to do so, but he did 
not, and she was appointed inspector and 
superintendent of the First ward. 

Although Mrs, Paul had a strong back- 
ing of influential business men, the great 
majority doubted the wisdom of this in- 
novation, and did not believe that a 
woman without special training could suc- 
ceed ina work which required peculiar ex- 
ecutive ability. Her experience of several 
years past had taught her the necessities 
of the work, and she went at once to 
several of the large cities to study practi- 
cal methods, giving especial attention to 
New York, which was then under the 
unsurpassed management of Colonel War- 
ing. At the end of the first eighteen 
months of her régime she received a 
testimonial from thirty-six prominent 
business firms, which said: 

‘We, the undersigned, as citizens and 
business men of Chicago, are pleased to 
attest that the streets in the central por- 
tion of the city were never kept in as 
clean and passable condition as within one 
and one-half years, under the supervision 
of Mrs. A. E. Paul.,”’ 

For the first year she was given night 
duty, and, regardless of weather, she was 
out all night looking after her men. Then 
she was assigned to day work. Now she 
has full control, day and night, of all 
street cleaning, removal of garbage, re- 
pairs of sidewalks, etc., in this most diffi- 
cult ward in the city. Every morning Mrs. 
Paul meets her ‘‘gang” of laborers—all 
foreigners, mostly Italians—calls the roll, 
and then starts out in her buggy, fol- 
lowed by the entire brigade, with brooms 
over their shoulders. “It is a top buggy, 
drawn by a patient, ambling horse,’ one 
description says. “The horse never 
breaks into a trot, and the driver never 
hurries him. Itis a homely rig, and re- 
minds one of a farmer's wife going to 
market with her butter and eggs. The 
woman, if you could see her well, has a 
jolly gleam in her eye, and a shrewd and 
kindly face. She wears a big black top- 
coat, a felt hat and heavy gloves. The 
policemen exercise a fatherly care over this 
outfit, and get uneasy if it fails to appear 
on time.” 

The sweeping machines and the gar- 
bage collectors take away the heavy ref- 
use, and the sweepers keep the streets 
and crossings in perfect condition. At 
first these foreigners object strongly to 
being ‘“‘bossed” by a woman. Their 
greatest complaint is that she makes them 
work all the time. She says her chief 
trouble is that two-thirds of the men who 
come to her to consider it a “‘snap” to work 
for the city, and are amazed at the idea of 
putting in the full day’s faithful service 
which she requires. They soon learn to 
like her, however, for she is as quick to 
n»tice and praise good work as she is to 
observe and censure neglect. ‘You've lost 
your place, Nasso,” she says to one, “I 
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can’t have my men getting drunk on duty 
and late half the time.” He hangs bis 
head sheepishly, and then, as he goes out 
the door, he says, **Good ev’ nin’, ma’am,”’ 
in the most respectful tone. ‘*Where is 
Tony?” she asks of another. “Him baby 
died to-morrow,” is the answer. “Well, 
well; that’s too bad. I'll go and see him 
to-night;”’ and she does not forget it. 

The most intelligent of one ‘‘squad,’’ 
when pressed for an opinion, said through 
an interpreter, in the midst of exclama- 
tions of approval from the others: ‘‘We 
like woman. She no swear at us. Man 
boss drive us ‘round like slaves, and call 
us names. We not like that, so when 
he go way we loaf on the job, Foreman 
come back full of whiskey, he cuss lot 
more. Woman she come in happy, and 
stay all day. She say, ‘How do?’ and 
then we work good, and she say, ‘That's 
nice,’ and we work more. Woman all 
right.” 

Of this phase of her work, Mrs, Paul 
herself says: ‘‘One must have the faculty 
of leading and controlling men, for the 
different methods they use to test the 
mettle of who is ‘boss’ are far ahead of 
those of the old-fashioned district school. 
If all 1 accomplished in my work was the 
cleaning and repairing of the streets, with 
a good financial showing, I should be 
much dissatisfied. This, to me, is the 
smallest part of it. The opportunity to 
work with the class of people in my em- 
ploy is my pleasure. The example of a 
woman who always stands firm for integ- 
rity and honesty, who never fails to see 
that they have fair and impartial treat- 
ment, no matter what misfortune may be- 
fall them—that they are sure of the inter- 
est and assistance of such a one—has a 
wonderful influence over them. They 
soon learn to look upon me as their 
friend, and come to me next to their 
father confessor. I have had the comfort 
of seeing manhood develop in a good 
many men who had always been treated 
like dogs by the low politicians in power, 
and who turned out to be the superior of 
the two.” 

The School Children’s Clean City 
League was the idea of Mrs. Paul, who 
had formed the acquaintance of many 
children in her daily inspection. They 
became deeply interested in her efforts, 
often begged che privilege of helping her, 
and entered with delight into the new or- 
ganization. In six weeks the whole ap- 
pearance of the districts where these chil- 
dren lived was transformed. The litter 
disappeared, yards were put in order, 
fences mended, and often the mothers 
caught the spirit and cleaned the whole 
house from front to back. The Mayor, 
Health Commissioner, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Board of Education approved 
the scheme, and the teachers gave hearty 
coéperation. 

One of the achievements of Mrs, Paul’s 
administration has been the securing of 
official inspection for the nearly 600 baker- 
ies of Chicago, in regard to ventilation, 
light, ete. She found the conditions of 
many of these bakeries so unsanitary that 
in a few years all of their employees went 
to the hospital or the grave. The sur- 
roundings and the materials used were 80 
filthy that the products could not fail to 
produce disease among those who ate 
them. As a result of her efforts, a city 
ordinance was passed, compelling the pro 
prietors of these places to introduce a 
large number of sanitary measures. 

Another reform effected was the licens- 
ing of ice wagons. Many dealers were 
found to be selling ice gathered from the 
malarious ponds and sloughs around the 
city, producing an annual epidemic of 
typhoid fever. 

Mrs. Paul rises superior to all condi- 
tions. In her dingy office, visited by all 
sorts and conditions of people, she sits in 
her neat gray dress and snowy collar, 
checking up her pay roll and humming a 
tune, After a while the paving inspector 
comes in, rather grimy, and smoking a 
strong pipe, but an expert in his line of 
business, and together they discuss asphalt 
and cedar blocks, catch-basins and defec- 
tive sewers, which she understands as 
well as he does. 

A few years ago Chicago paid $18.50 a 
mile for street cleaning; now the outside 
figure is $12, and if done daily, $8.50. Mrs. 
Paul disburses about $125,000 a year. Her 
reports are always concise and business- 
like, correct in every particular, and no 
question ever has arisen as to the honest, 
judicious, and economical expenditure of 
the funds entrusted to her during the past 
three and one-half years. Her record 
stands at the head. Her work has exceed- 
ed the anticipations of her strongest sup- 
porters, and it is universally agreed that 
she has accomplished more with less 
money than any man who ever held a sim- 
ilar position in that city. 

So thoroughly are her ability and integ- 
rity recognized that she has been many 
times recommended for Superintendent of 
Streets by such men as George M. Pull- 
man, Potter Palmer, Arthur Caton, and 
many others among the most prominent 
in Chicago. ‘With enough helpers, and 
in that position, I could keep this city as 
clean as a parlor,” she says, ‘‘but I shall 
never get it, and no woman will fill that 
office so long as politics is dominated by 
men.” 

Mrs. Paul makes her home at the 
Palmer House in Chicago during the 
small part of each twenty-four hours when 
she can put aside the demands of her ex- 
acting business. Her conversation is 
frank and sincere, and there is nothing in 
manner or appearance to suggest her un- 
usual occupation, any more than in that 
of the mother, housekeeper, church and 
club woman. To the question whether 
she considered her work a desirable one 
for women, she said: 

‘*Like every other in which she is suc- 
cessful, the woman must be fitted for the 
place. I took it up when bereft of the 
labor of love, and it has taken the vacant 
place in my life, if notin my heart. It is 
mostly out-of-door work, and the days 
when a woman would like to stay in the 





house and ‘coddle’ are the ones when the 
good superintendent must be among her 
men. Then one generally is thrown with 
the public in an unpleasant way; people 
are either demanding impossible repairs 
to save themselves the expense of a new 
pavement, or they are littering and debas- 
ing the streets and alleys. The superin- 
tendent must adjust all these matters, 
and to do so politely and politically,and not 
to show your disgust at the lawbreaker 
who defies you with bis threats of a ‘pull,’ 
is not always easy or agreeable. What 
tries my soul above all else is to see the 
way public affairs are managed, and it is 
just as much through the indifference and 
dishonesty of the people themselves as by 
reason of the inefficiency and inattention 
of officials.” 

‘What is your chief incentive, Mrs. 
Paul?” 

“To do this work for the credit of 
women, If I should fail, no other woman 
would get a similar position for years to 
come. It has been my aim and ambition 
to have the ‘womanly characteristics’ in 
the foreground on all occasions, so there 
could be no mistaking that it was a wo- 
man’s wok, not a woman doing man’s 
work.” 

For all the labor which Mrs, Paul bas 
expended, with its splendid results, she 
has received a salary of only $1,600 a year. 
A dishonest official could have doubled it 
many times. She is not underbidding 
men, for the salary is regulated by civil 
service, yet from the day she took the po- 
sition they have made a constaut protest 
against ‘‘a woman holding our job.”’ Sys- 
tematic efforts have been made by what 
are known as the “gang politicians” to 
discover some irregularity on which she 
could be thrown out of the office. Every 
possible influence has been brought to 
bear on Mayor Harrison to remove her, 
but thus far he has continued to give her 
his support. She has no ‘‘pull’’ of any 
kind, but her bonesty and efficiency make 
her invaluable in her position, and ber in- 
tegrity is so absolute and unquestioned 
that, to use the language of one who 
knows, “it has made cowards of all but 
the most unscrupulous politicians.’’ She 
stands at the head of the civil service list 
for promotion, when a vacancy occurs, to 
the next place, that of Superintendent of 
Ward Superintendents, which pays $3,200. 
M uny people, not only in Chicago but else- 
where, are anticipating the outcome with 
much interest. 





——_-« 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


New DISCOVERIES IN PALMISTRY. A 
complete and practical work for the stu- 
dent and the public on the science of 
the hand, with the rules and experience 
of the author in his practical hand-read- 
ings. ‘*The American and Natural Sys- 
tem of Palmistry,’’ by Prof. J. B. Har- 
gett. New York City: The Occidental 
Publishing Co. 1901. 


This elaborate work contains 109 full- 
page illustrations and 1,000 engravings of 
lines, mounts, marks, combinations, and 
signs used by the author in judging of 
living bands. It contains what are said 
to be exact reproductions of the hands of 
well known persons — Paderewski, Ian 
Maclaren, W. E. Gladstone, Frank Leslie, 
Chauncey Depew, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Mark Twain, and others. The interest of 
the book depends largely upon whether 
the reader believes in palmistry (which 
we do not). The success of the author in 
his diagnoses of character and experience 
will be the practical test of its value. To 
all who wish to investigate, the volume 
will be of importance. It disclaims all 
connection with fortune-telling, prophecy, 
or mind reading, but claims to decipher 
character and experience by the shape of 
the hands and the lines on the palm. 

H. B. B. 





Moruer Stories. By Maud Lindsay. 
Illustrated by Sarah Noble Ives. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co, 
1900. Price $1 00. 

Here are seventeen children’s stories 
that were told to the little ones before 
they were printed. They are surrounded, 
in the eyes of their author, by a halo of 
listening faces. Miss Lindsay has founded 
some of these juvenile narratives on true 
stories. ‘‘Mrs. Tabby Gray’ recalls a 
favorite cat. “The Journey” is a new 
version of our grandmother’s old “Stage 
Coach,” “Dust Under the Rug’’ describes 
a successful experiment in a kindergarten. 
The result is that rarest of all literary 
feats, a book of children’s stories which 
children will enjoy to read, or hear read. 
There is no better New Year's gift this 
year than this excellent book of short 
stories. H. B. B. 


METHODS AND RESULTS OF RESCUE WORK. 
By Mrs. Adda M. Flatbush. Kansas 
City, Mo.: Hudson Kimberly Publish- 
ing Company. 1899. 

This is a thoroughly practical and well- 
intentioned book upon a most: difficult 
and painful subject. Dr. Mary Wood 
Allen, Superintendent of the Purity De- 
partment of the World’s W. C. T. U., in 
a brief introduction, says: 

“At the National Convention of the 
W. C, T. U. ia St. Louis, Mo., in 1896, I 
met an earnest little woman whose life 
was consecrated to the betterment of hu- 
manity. .. . Her experience has led her 
into an intimate acquaintance with many 
sorrowful life-stories. This book con- 
tains the unvarnished recital of many of 
these. Their very simplicity must touch 
the heart. ... As you read, let your 
thoughts run out in search of possible 
remedies.”’ 

Mrs. Flatbush, born in Wisconsin, early 
longed to become a missionary, but at 21 
became a happy wife and mother. Losing 
her husband, her home, and her youngest 
child, at 26, she devoted herself to the 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimoniasl. 

Address, 
F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








rescue of girls who had been seduced, or 
were leading lives of shame. The results 
are given in this book. Let every one 
who thinks that women have all the 
rights they want read this book, and she 
will awake to the fact that such is not 
the case. H. B. B, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A VERY GOOD GIRL. 








Our merry little daughter 
Was climbing out of bed— 
“Don’t you think that I’m a good girl?” 
Our little daughter said, 
“For all day long this lovely day, 
And all day long to-morrow, 
I haven't done a single thing 
To give my mother sorrow!”’ 
-_<-- 


THE BAKED SNOWBALL. 





BY BERTHA F. STEWARD, 


Dossie had always lived in the South, 
where the winters were not at all cold 
and where there was never any snow. 

She was a very little girl, and her name 
was Dorothy; but Papa thought that was 
too large a name for such a small girl, so 
every one called her Dossie. 

One winter Mamma and Dossie and the 
baby went to visit Grandma and Grandpa, 
who lived up North. Papa was too busy 
to go with them, and at first Dossie 
thought she would be lonesome without 
him. But there were so many new 
things to see that she wasn’t a bit lone- 
some, 

Dossie had been at Grandpa’s almost a 
week when, one morning, as she opened 
her eyes and sat up in bed, Mamma told 
her to look out of the window. Dossie 
looked, and then clapped her hands and 
called: “Oh, Mamma, the airis all full of 
tezzers!"’ 

Mamma told her that it was not 
feathers but snow. Then she told Dossie 
how the pretty white snow flakes come 
down from the clouds, and cover the 
flowers and grass, to keep them warm 
until springtime. Dossie was very much 
interested, and asked if she could touch 
some, and was happy when Mamma said 
she might go out-doors after breakfast 
and play in it. She was afraid at first; 
but when Grandpa came and showed her 
how to make snowballs, she had great 
fun. 

The next morning while she was out 
playing, she thought of Papa away off 


where there wasn’t any snow. ‘Poor 
Papa!” she said to herself. “He hasn't 
any nice snow to play with. I think I 


will send him some. Mamma can put it 
in a box, and the train can take it to 
him.”’ 

So she made a big, round ball of snow, 
and patted it as hard as she could. Then 
she said, ‘tl wonder if it will spoil while 
the train is taking it to my Papa.” 

Just that morning she had heard Grand. 
ma say that she was going to cook some 
fruit to keep it from spoiling; so Dossie 


thought: ‘“I’ll cook my snowball, to 
make it keep.’’ 
There was no one in the kitchen, On 


a chair was Grandma’s gingham apron, 
and, using this for a holder, Dossie pulled 
open the oven door, saying to herself: ‘I 
don’t believe the oven’s very hot, but 
p’rhaps it will bake.’’ So she carefully 
put the white ball in the oven, and sat 
down on the floor to wait until it got 
baked. 

A few minutes later when Grandma 
came into the kitchen, she found Dossie 
on the floor by the stove, the tears rolling 
down her fat cheeks and a very sorrowful) 
look on her face. “Oh dear, oh dear!” 
she cried, ‘‘Papa’s snowball baked and 
then all runned away, and I can’t find it!”’ 

Grandma could not help laughing when 
she saw a small pool of bubbling water in 
the oven. Then she comforted Dossie 
and took her up in her lap and told her 
what had become of the snowball. Do 
you know?— The Kindergarten Review for 
January. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 











HUMOROUS. 


He—I saw your brother on a new bike 
the other day. How’s he getting along 
now? 

She—On crutches. 


“Here, waiter, you have charged for 
three cups of tea instead of two.” 

“Yes, sir; there is the one I spilled on 
madame’s dress.’’—Journal Amusant. 


Mrs, Strongmind—The new woman, pro- 
fessor, does not demand that a man shall 
rise and give her his seat in a street car. 

The Professor—No, but she demands 
that he shall rise and give her his seat in 
Congress. 


“Annie Nibbins is the meanest kind of 
gossip.” 

‘*‘What variety is that?’’ 

“She's the kind that doesn’t tell any- 
thing herself, but gets you to tell all you 
know.’’—Chicago Record. 


Three Protestants took a drive in Dub- 
lin on a Corpus Christi Day, and observed 
a religious procession outside a Catholic 
church. They directed the driver to stop 
to obtain a full view. ‘Well, that beats 
the devil,’ said one of them. The carman 
touched his hat, and replied: “Yes, your 
honor, that’s what it’s for.”—The Pilot. 


First Waiter—That man over at the cor- 
ner table is an awful kicker. 

Second Waiter—Yes; he complained 
the other day because there were no 
pearls in his oysters. 

First Waiter—And now he wants to 
know what we mean by removing the dia- 
monds from his diamond-back terrapin.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


“IT do not see,’’ said Prince Ching, 
‘‘where you and I will get any fame out of 
this.”’ 

“Tut, tut,’ replied Li Hung Chang. 
‘“*Wait until the historical novelists take 
up the subject.” 

Truly, the crafty old Chinese statesman 
was wise in the ways of the Occident.— 
Baltimore American. 








YOUR BEST WORK 

Cannot be done unless you have good 
health, You cannot have good health 
without pure blood. You may have pure 
blood by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla now. 
You cannot realize the good it will do you 
until you try it. Begin taking it to-day 
and see how quickly it will give you an 
appetite, strength and vigor and cure 
your rheumatism, catarrh or scrofula. 


All liver ills are cured by Hood's Pills. 
25c. 


It is No Use 


TO TELL 


WEARERS OF GLASSES 


that they do not need this little instrument. It 
speaks for itself. Every one is delighted with it. 
It is one of the most convenient little novelties 
ever invented, Always ready for use. Made of 


The “Little Gem” 
Eyeglass Cleaner, 












German silver, highly polished. Very pretty. It 
gives satisfaction. It is for sale in Boston by 
Crystal Optical Co., Jewellers, 355 Washington St. 
Keene Optical Co., Jewellers, 1301 Washington St. 
William Blumbers, Jeweller, 1387 Washington St. 
A.C. Ochs, Stationer, 1751 Washington St. John 
Backup, Stationer, 117 Dudley St. In Somerville 
by J. Oscar Youngjohn, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
Gilman Square. Ask to see them. The trade sup- 
= by D. D, Scott & Co., 2680 Washington St., 
sjoston, and J. Oscar Youngjohn, Gilman Square, 
Somerville, Mass., Wholesale Agents. 

I am desirous to introduce them all over the 
country, and in order to do this I must havea 
good agent in every town and city in the United 
States. For this reason I will send a sample one 
to any address postpaid, with terms to agents, 


for 20 cents. Stamps taken. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
Inventor and Manufacturer, 
297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarkIOT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 


Estabiished 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 





THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen- 
tral and Delightful Location. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 





EDUCATIONAL, 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





CuILpREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
ApuLTs’ Coursss, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 





open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EpWIN DE Menrirre, Principal. 





WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term began October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialiste. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina. 
Theodore L. Sewall Founder. Catalogue Free 


ee 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 











Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
yartments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica: 
college in New England whose Diplomes are reo- 
ognized by the [lass. ed. Society. 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corns: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/°F AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENKRAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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RECEPTION TO MRS. LIVERMORE. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. will give a 
reception to its president, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, at the Hotel Vendome, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 22, from 
2 to 5 o’clock. There will be speaking 
from 3 to 4 P. M. Lieutenant-Governor 
Bates and other prominent speakers are 
expected. Light refreshments will be 
served, 

Members-at-large of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. and members of tbe auxiliary 
local Leagues will be admitted free on 
presentation of their membership tickets. 
Mem bers will also have the privilege of 
buying tickets for any guests they may 
wish to invite; price, 25 cents. As the 
number of guest-tickets is limited to 300, 
and there will probably be a great demand 
for them, those who want them should 
apply early. They are now ready at head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street. Do not put off 
buying tickets till the eleventh hour, and 
then feel disappointed and indignant be- 
cause there are none to be had. As the 
rooms of the Vendome can only accom- 
modate a certain number, and the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. has about thirteen hun- 
dred members, all of whom will be 
entitled to admission free, the number of 
guest tickets is necessarily limited. It 
will be first come, first served. 

This reception will take the place of the 
Fortnightly. 





a? —--- 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 32d annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 23, in the morning and evening. 

There will be a business meeting at 3 
Park Street at 10 A. M. for the election of 
officers, the presentation of reports, the 
passage of resolutions, and the discussion 
of the plan of work for the coming year. 
The public is invited, but only officers 
and delegates will be entitled to vote. Let 
every League plan to be represented. 
Each League is entitled to one delegate at 
large, and one more for each 25 paid-up 
members. 

A public meeting will be held in Faneuil 
Hall at 7.30 P. M. Among the speakers 
will be Mrs. Helen Campbell, author of 
‘Prisoners of Poverty’’ and other works, 
who has just returned to the East after 
three years in Colorado. She will speak 
on ‘*‘Women and Colorado.” Prof, E. H. 
Griggs cannot be present. Among other 
speakers invited are Rev. Dr. R. Heber 
Newton, Miss Vida Scudder, and Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead. It is not definitely 
known how many of these can be present. 
It is hoped that Dr. Caroline B. Ryder, 
late of India, will also be with us. The 
annual meeting promises to be of even 
more than usual interest. Admission will 
be free. 





———_ aon 


SENATOR HOAR RE-ELECTED. 


Massachusetts has honored herself by 
reélecting Hon. George F. Hoar to the 
U. S. Senate, with 69 more votes than 
were needed for a choice. Every Republi- 
can vote in the Legislature was cast for 
him, and six Democratic votes besides. 
Senator Hoar is the “Grand Old Man” of 
Massachusetts, as truly as Gladstone was 
of England. Among many other good 
causes equal rights for women will have a 
steadfast friend in Congress as long as he 
remains there. 


2 —_—— 





A KANSAS “FAKE.” 


It is announced that Representative B. 
H. Butler, of Kansas City, has introduced 
in the Kansas Legislature a bill to take 
away municipal suffrage from the women 
of that State. His chief complaint is that 
it is expensive for party workers to hire 
carriages to take the women to the polls. 
Mr. Butler is also reported as saying to 
the correspondent of the N. Y. Sun that 
in Kansas City the woman vote is the 
most corrupting influence in municipal 
politics. 

“TI don’t mean that the women are cor- 
rupt,” he said, “but the manipulator is 
corrupt, and the woman vote is easily 
manipulated.” 

An inquiry as to the results of munici- 
pal suffrage for women was addressed to 
the Chief Justice of Kansas, and all the 
judges of the State Supreme Court. All 
concurred in substance with Judge W. A. 
Johnston, who wrote: 

In consequence, our elections are more 
orderly and fair, a higher class of officers 





are chosen, and we have cleaner and 
stronger city governments. 

Active Anti-Suffrage Associations, in 
Massachusetts and New York, have been 
hard at work for years gathering and 
publishing everything they could find 
against equal suffrage in the States where 
it prevails. They have not found in all 
Kansas half-a-dozen respectable men who 
assert over their own names and addresses 
that it has had any bad results whatever. 

The charge that the women’s vote is 
“easily manipulated” is in flat contradic- 
tion to all the respectable evidence we 
have on that point. The testimony is 
overwhelming that the women show a 
marked tendency to vote for the best man, 
irrespective of party, and this independ- 
ence on their part is a frequent cause of 
complaint by party politicians. Repre- 
sentative Butler should remember that 
General Thompson, of Wyoming, was re- 
ported to have said the women’s vote was 
“the easiest thing in the world to manip- 
ulate,” and the indignation excited among 
the men and women of Wyoming by this 
falsehood was such that he ran seven 
hundred votes behind his ticket at the 
recent State election, and was defeated. 

Kansas women have now had the munic- 
ipal ballot for fourteen years. During all 
that period it could have been taken away 
from them at any time, by a Legislature 
composed wholly of men, and elected 
wholly by men; yet no motion for its re- 
peal has ever been made. If there had 
been any general dissatisfaction with the 
law, there would have been efforts to re- 
peal it before this. 

Representative Butler may not have 
quite as bad fortune as the last member of 
the Legislature who moved the repeal of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming. His motion 
failed for want of a seconder, and he was 
laughed down by the House. Mr. Butler 
may get some votes for his bill, but there 
is not the least likelihood that he can 
carry it. He has merely advertised him- 
self as a reactionist, and, in the eyes of 
most Kansans, a crank. Meanwhile the 
opponents of equal rights for women in 
other States are exulting over his motion 
for repeal, as if equal suffrage had actually 
been repealed. 

The unreliability of the press despatches 
on the subject is shown by the following: 

The town of Beattie, in Marshall County, 
is officered by women, from mayor down. 
These officials have telegraphed Mrs. Anna 
Diggs that they are coming to aid in the 
defeat of the repealing act. 

The mayor and most of the city officials 
of Beattie are men. A. S. B. 


“PLAIN WORDS ON WOMAN QUESTION.” 








Half truths are the worst of lies and the 
most dangerous obstacles to human prog- 
ress. Grant Allen’s essay on the woman 
question which has lately been sent us for 
review, is a casein point. He says: 

‘If any species or race desires a contin- 
ued existence, then above all things it is 
necessary that that species or race should 
go on reproducing itself.’' 

Upon this elementary proposition Mr, 
Grant Allen vehemently assails the mod- 
ern movement for the elevation of women. 
He elaborates as follows: 

A wise community should keep in view 
as its goal more marriages and fewer chil- 
dren per marriage, rather than fewer mar- 
riages and more children per marriage. 
In any case, the vast majority of women in 
any community must needs become wives 
and mothers; and, in the best ordered 
community, the largest possible number 
will doubtless become so, in order to dis- 
tribute the burden equally and to produce 
in the end the best results for the nation. 


The number of women who marry has 
nothing whatever to do with the average 
number of children per marriage. That 
depends wholly upon otber considerations. 
If every woman married, we have no rea- 
son to suppose that the average size of 
families would be lessened. It is evident 
that this object, if desirable, can be at- 
tained only by creating in men a higher 
respect for the individuality of their wives, 
and in women a larger degree of self-as- 
sertion and self-control. And this is what 
the woman’s rights movement is gradual- 
ly bringing about. In this connection the 
Japanese government, which is trying to 
reduce over-population, is wiser than Mr. 
Allen. It is encouraging the higher edu- 
cation of girls, on purpose that they may 
not marry so young as at present. Mr, 
Allen continues: 

Now, I have the greatest sympathy 
with the modern woman’s demand for 
emancipation. I am an enthusiast on the 
woman question. Indeed, so far am I 
from wishing to keep her in subjection to 
man, that I should like to see her a great 
deal more emancipated than she herself as 
yet at all desires. Only, her emancipation 
must not be of asort that interferes in any 
way with this prime natural necessity. To 
the end of all time, it is mathematically 
demonstrable that most women must be- 
come the mothers of at least four children, 
or else the race must cease to exist. Any 
supposed solution of the woman problem, 
therefore, which fails to look this fact 
straight in the face, is a false solution. It 
cries, ‘Peace, peace!’ where there is no 
peace. It substitutes a verbal juggle for 
a real way out of the difficulty. It with- 





draws the attention of thinking women 
from the true problem of their sex, to fix 
it on side issues of comparative unimpor- 


tance. 

And this, I believe, is what almost all 
the woman’s rights women are sedulously 
doing at the present day. They are pur- 
suing a chimera, and neglecting to per- 
ceive the true aim of their sex. They are 
setting up a false and unattainable ideal, 
while they omit to realize the true and at- 
tainable one which alone is open to them. 

For let us look again for a moment at 
what this all but universal necessity of 
maternity implies. Almost every woman 
must bear several children. In doing so 
she must, on the average, use up the ten 
or twelve best years of her life, the ten or 
twelve years that immediately succeed her 
attainment of complete womanhood. For 
note, by the way, that these women must 
also, for the most part, marry young—as 
Mr. Galton has shown, you can quietly 
and effectually wipe out a race by merely 
making its women all marry at twenty- 
eight; married beyond that age, they 
don’t produce children enough to replen- 
ish the population. Again, during these 
ten or twelve years of child bearing, at 
the very least, the women can’t conven- 
iently earn their own livelihood; they 
must be provided for by the labor of their 
own husbands, [tis true that in the very 
lowest state of savagery special provision 
is seldom made by the men for the women 
even during the periods of pregnancy, 
child-birth, and infancy of the offspring. 
But in civilized communities—and the 
more so in proportion to their degrees of 
civilization—the men do most of the hard- 
est work, and in particular take upon 
themselves the duty of providing for the 
wives and children. Tbe higher the type, 
the finer are the wives and children pro- 
vided for. Analogy would lead one to 
suppose (with Comte) that in the highest 
communities the men would do all the 
work, and the women would be left entire- 
ly free to undertake the management and 
education of the children. 

Seeing, then, that these necessities are 
laid by the very nature of our organiza- 
tion upon women, it would appear as 
though two duties were clearly imposed 
upon the women themselves, and upon all 
those men who sympathize in their wel- 
fare; First, to see that their training and 
education should fit them above every- 
thing else for this their main function in 
life; and, second, that in consideration of 
the special burdens they have to bear in 
connection with reproduction, all the rest 
of life should be made as light and easy 
and free for them as possible. We ought 
frankly to recognize that most women 
must be wives and mothers—that most 
women should therefore be trained, phys- 
ically, morally, socially, and mentally, in 
the way best fitting them to be wives and 
mothers; and that all such women have a 
right to the fullest and most generous 
support in carrying out their functions as 
wives and mothers. 

These views Mr. Allen imagines to be 
in conflict with ‘the modern woman- 
question agitators.’’ But in the main they 
are not in conflict with the latter. Mean- 
while, the only way in which domestic 
life can be improved is by giving every 
woman the practical alternative between 
loveless marriage and enforced maternity 
or an honorable and enjoyable self-sup- 
port. A large majority of the advocates 
of woman’s rights are, and always have 
been, women happily married and the 
mothers of children. In most cases they 
have had the hearty sympathy and codép- 
eration of their husbands. Grant Allen’s 
idea of the woman’s rights movement is 
itself ‘‘a chimera.’’ Suffragists all recog- 
nize a happy home as the true social ideal, 
and a congenial marriage as the happiest 
earthly attainment. In fact, they alone 
fully recognize this. But these objects can 
only be attained when men and women 
are sufficiently enlightened to adopt the 
principle and practice of equality of rights 
in all human relations. We need to re- 
form, in theory and in practice, the present 
law of marriage, which makes the relation 
one of inequality, wherein the husband is 
the sole head of the family, instead of a 
sharer in a permanent partnership of 
equals with reciprocal rights and duties. 

In a truly ideal society, there will be 
few very early or very late marriages, be- 
cause intelligent, wide-minded young wom- 
en will defer marriage until they shall have 
attained full physical, mental, and moral 
maturity. Meanwhile they will be able and 
willing to work and earn an honorable and 
independent self-support. This ideal im- 
plies, also, industrious, energetic, chival- 
rous young men, able and willing to work 
and economize until they have earned the 
means to support wife and children, and 
provide them with a permanent and happy 
home. Even the thoughtless birds build 
their nests before the eggs are laid, and 
the male bird does not shirk his conjugal 
and parental responsibilities. 4H. B. B. 


--o—— 


ANOTHER WORD ON GRANT ALLEN. 





When Grant Allen says, “It is mathe- 
matically demonstrable that most women 
must become the mothers of at least four 
children, or the race must cease to exist,” 
he assumes that half the children born 
must forever continue to die before they 
grow up, as is now the case. But there is 
no necessity in the nature of things that 
the mortality should be so much larger 
among children than among kittens, pup- 
pies, and all other young animals. 

Again, when Mr. Galton says that if all 
women married at twenty-eight, the race 





would be wiped out, because too few 
children would be born to keep it going, 
he means that too few children would be 
born to keep it going while human beings 
continue to be swept off at their present 
rate by war and pestilence. But with the 
growth of commonsense and sanitary 
knowledge, death from both war and 
disease will diminish. It is undoubtedly 
desirable that most women should marry 
before they are twenty-eight, but not al- 
together for the reasons Mr, Allen gives. 
Finally, Mr. Allen assumes that a 
woman who is bringing up a family of 
children can do absolutely nothing else at 
the same time—an assumption which is 
contradicted in every-day experience, and 
by women who do not neglect their fami- 
lies, either. A. 8. B. 


THE TRUE REMEDY FOR THE SOCIAL 
EVIL. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Ever and anon public thought is aroused 
on the question of prostitution; now, by a 
terrible tragedy, like the one just enacted 
in Paterson; again, by some unusual, 
open manifestation of vice in the streets 
of our cities; now, in the Philippines or 
South Africa, one of the terrible adjuncts 
of war. But, though an aroused public 
sentiment can repress the evils for a time 
in one locality, they reappear at once with 
renewed energy in many others. Occa- 
sionally, church officials make their pro- 
tests, but no one seems to understand the 
hidden cause of all these outrages; they 
are all trying to lop off the branches, but 
no one goes to the root of this deadly upas 
tree, this wholesale degradation of the 
mothers of the race. The authorities of 
the Episcopal Church are just now fully 
aroused to action; the first step to be 
taken is to teach woman a higher respéct 
for herself, and the rising generation a 
more profound reverence for her. So 
long as we assign to her an inferior posi- 
tion in the scale of being, emphasize the 
fables of her creation as an afterthought, 
the guilty factor in the fall of man, cursed 
of God in her maternity, a marplot in the 
life of a Solomon or a Samson, unfit to 
stand inthe ‘Holy of Holies’’ in cathe- 
drals, to take a seat as delegate in a synod, 
general assembly, or conference, to be or- 
dained to preach the gospel, or administer 
the sacraments, the Church and the Bible 
make woman the football for all the gibes 
and jeers of the multitude. 

When the Episcopal Church, in the 
great gathering at Washington, two years 
ago, held a meeting for the discussion of 
a national law for divorce, though an aux- 
iliary meeting of fifteen hundred women, 
belonging to the same church, held a 
meeting there at the same time, the bisb- 
ops discussed the questions of marriage 
and divorce with closed doors, not one 
woman being permitted to be present, 
though equally interested in these social 
questions. The moral effect of that act 
degraded woman in thé estimation of 
every man, young and old, connected with 
the Episcopal Church. When, in their 
marriage service, it is the duty of woman 
to obey, and be given away by some man, 
they make her the inferior and subject of 
the man she marries; when they read 
from the pulpit such passages of Scripture 
as these: ‘‘Let your women keep silence 
in the churches; for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak, but they are com- 
manded to be under obedience, as also 
saith the law,’’ “If they will learn any- 
thing, let them ask their husbands at 
home, for it is a shame for women to 
speak in the church,’’ ‘‘Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands, as 
unto the Lord,” ‘*For the husband is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the church,” ‘‘Let the women 
learn in silence with all subjection,” “But 
I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
usurp authority over the man,” ‘For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve,” ‘‘For 
the man is not of the woman, but the wo- 
man of the man. Neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for 
the man,’’ as coming from the great Crea- 
tor of the universe, they make woman the 
mere victim of man’s lust. All our efforts 
to suppress prostitution are hopeless un- 
til woman is recognized in the canon law 
and all church discipline as equal in good- 
ness, grace, and dignity with bishops, 
archbishops, yea, the Pope himself. 

Canon Charles Kingsley well said, long 
ago: “This will never be a good world for 
woman until the last remnant of the 
canon law is civilized from the face of 
the earth.” Lord Brougham is equally 
pronounced as to the common law. He 
said: ‘‘The common law of England for 
woman is a disgrace to the Christianity 
and civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”’ 

The sentiments of men in high places 
are responsible for the outrages on women 
in the haunts of vice and on the highway. 
If the same respect the masses are edu- 
cated to feel for cathedrals, altars, sym- 
bls, and sacraments were extended to the 
mothers of the race, as it should be, all 
these problems would be speedily settled. 
You cannot go so low down in the scale of 





being as to find men who would enter our 
churches to desecrate the altars or toss 
about the symbols of the sacrament, be- 
cause they have been educated with a holy 
reverence for these things. But where 
are any lessons of reverence for woman 
taught to the multitude? And yet, is not 
the mother of the race more exalted than 
sacraments, symbols, altars, or vast cathe- 
dral domes? When our good men in State 
and Church try to suppress the terrible 
outrages on woman, while they deal with 
the evil on the surface, they should begin 
the lasting work of securing to her equal 
honor, dignity, and respect by sharing 
witb her all the liberties they themselves 
enjoy. To-day in our theological semina- 
ries, our sons do not rise from the study 
of Bibles, creeds, and church discipline 
for women with a new respect for the 
mothers who went to the very gates of 
death to give them life and immortality. 
Sons in our law schools do not rise from 
the study of our codes, customs, and con- 
stitutions with any respect for the women 
of this republic, who, though citizens, 
are treated as outlaws and pariahs in our 
government. In our colleges, where sis- 
ters are denied equal opportunities for 
education, the natural chivalry of their 
brothers is never called forth. The lesson 
of inferiority is taugbt everywhere, and in 
these terrible tragedies of life we have the 
result of this universal degradation of 
woman. 

And yet, in the face of all this false 
teaching, the Bible gives us some grand 
types of womanhood — Deborah, com- 
manded to lead the army of Israel; Hul- 
dah, the prophetess, to teach jurispru- 
dence and interpret the “Book of the 
Law; and Vashti, who refused obedience 
to Ahasuerus the king, when he ordered 
her to unveil her charms in the presence 
of his revelling court. With proper dig- 
nity, she replied to the messenger: ‘Go 
tell your king I will not come.” In his 
tribute to her, Tennyson says: 


“O Vashti! noble Vashti! Summoned forth, 
She kept her state, and left the drunken 


in 
To tone! in Shushan, underneath his 
palms.”’ 

True, she thereby lost her crown, as the 
members of the king’s cabinet insisted 
that he must punish Vashti, or all the 
wives of Medea and Persia would be in 
rebellion against their husbands’ orders; 
so she was dethroned and Esther reigned 
in her stead. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


[Narrow religious teaching has done a 
vast amount of harm in the past, and con- 
tinues to do some, even to-day; but the 
main cause of the social evil cannot be 
found in erroneous doctrines taught by 
the Christian church, or even in the ex- 
clusion of women from suffrage. Prosti- 
tution prevailed in Babylon and heathen 
Rome, it is rampant in India and Japan, 
and it continues to exist in Wyoming 
after a generation of equal suffrage, 
though equal suffrage has done some 
thing to help it by bettering women’s 
wages, and raising their general status, 
and by making it hard to elect no- 
toriously profligate men to office, But 
the radical cure must come from more 
wholesome ways of living, improved social 
and industrial conditions, and fuller 
and sounder education, especially of the 
young, along this specific line. Mrs, 
Susan Look Avery, in another column, 
gives some wise and far-reaching sugges- 
tions on this subject.—Eps. Woman's 
JOURNAL. ] 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUBS. 


The ideal club of the twentieth cen- 
tury—the club composed of men and 
women, “self-reverent and reverencing 
each,’’ and together striving toward higher 
thought and nobler life—is in course of 
evolution. 

One of these clubs, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury of Boston, Mr, Edwin D. Mead, presi- 
dent, made its first gathering in the new 
year memorable by inviting some of the 
veterans of the last century’s reforms, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe could not be pres- 
ent on account of illness, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson was engaged at the Authors’ Club, 
but ex-Governor Boutwell, Mrs. Liver- 
more, and Rev. Edward Everett Hale were 
there, and all from the fullness of remem- 
brance and experience spoke of the changes 
they have witnessed. Mr. Boutwell re- 
viewed various discoveries and inven- 
tions, and emphasized the educational 
progress made during the past century. 
Dr. Hale defined the nineteenth century 
as the ‘“‘century of synthesis.’’ He said: 
“The century which united Germany, 
which united Italy, which made the union 
of the United States—the century in 
which Mr. Mead invented that fine phrase 
about ‘the reorganization of the world’—I 
think such a century has a right to be 
called the century of synthesis—the cen- 
tury of bringing things together.” 

Mrs, Livermore reviewed the progress 
of women’s education. She said: 


When [ think of what the past century 
has done for women, I feel grateful. Be- 
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fore I was seventeen I had made a vow 
that I would devote my life to their ad- 
vancement. And this advance, to the 
young girls who find it as easy to get an 
education as do the boys, seems like a 
dream. I am glad the girls haven't so 
hard a time as we had—that they don’t 
have our heart-burnings, and come out of 
it all without being embittered or soured, 
and without loving their husbands, fa- 
thers, brothers, and sons any the less. 
And I never forget in my criticism that 
all these things have been done for us by 
men, for we had not the power to do it 
ourselves, 

Bear in mind that the first college for 
women was built by a man—Matthew 
Vassar—who put into it $1,000,000. It 
was built from bis own plans, for the ac- 
commodation of 700 women, without a 
single clothes-press init. This was called 
to Matthew Vassar’s attention, and he 
said that could be easily remedied by put- 
ting two hooks on the door of each girl's 
room, one for her best dress, the other 
for her school dress. And that poor 
childless husband never dreamed that 
twenty times two hooks would never 
suffice for the girl’s wardrobe in that 
college! 

That same afternoon the Authors’ Club 
elected these officers: President, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe; vice-presidents, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, Hezekiah Butterworth; secretary, 
Miss Helen Winslow; treasurer, Herbert 
D. Ward; executive committee, May Alden 
Ward, Sam Walter Foss, Elizabeth S. 
Brooks. In the absence of Mrs. Howe, 
Colonel Higginson presided. There were 
informal speeches, songs, tea, and a good 
time. A passing tribute was paid to 
Chaucer, and readings from his poems 
were given by Miss Child, daughter 
of the late Professor Child of Harvard, 
who was an authority on Chaucerian liter- 
ature. 

The president of the recently organized 
Civic and Legal Educational Society of 
Philadelphia is a man, and the other offi- 
cers are women, while the board of direc- 
tors is equally divided. The president is 
George Wharton Pepper, professor of law 
in the University of Pennsylvania; the 
vice-president, Miss Dora Keen, president 
of the Bryn Mawr College Alumnz Asso- 
ciation; and of the eight directors, one is 
William Draper Lewis, dean of the law 
department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and another, Miss M. Carey Thom- 
as, president of Bryn Mawr College. Miss 
Frances Anne Keay, from whose idea the 
society sprang, is a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr and a student in the Law School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

F. M. A. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 








MAJOR NILES MERIWETHER, 


It is with grief that I write you of the 
death of an eminent citizen of our State, 
who will be sadly missed, and whose 
place it will be hard to fill. 

In the closing days of the year and of 
the century, Major Niles Meriwether, of 
Memphis, Tenn., quietly breathed his 
last. He had been in declining health for 
several months, though confined to his 
bed only about ten days. 

Mr. Meriwether was a civil engineer, 
and he had gained an enviable reputation 
in his profession, For fifteen years he 
had held the office of city engineer of 
Memphis, and those who know most of 
his work in this capacity, say that his 
skill did more than anything else to make 
the city what it now is. 

Two decades or move ago, Memphis 
was scourged with yellow fever, which 
swept thousands of her citizens into un- 
timely graves within a few weeks, and 
left the city prostrate and helpless, ber 
business interests paralyzed, her citizens 
terror-stricken and hopeless as to the 
future. Then Major Meriwether, in con- 
junction with Colonel Waring, planned 
the present unequalled sewerage system 
of Memphis, her pride and her protection. 
It was completed under his efficient direc- 
tion, and the terrible scourge has made 
no more visits to the beautiful city. The 
Memphis Appeal says: 

Few citizens survive him whose names 
are more indissolubly connected with the 
history of Memphis’s growth and de 
velopment. On every hand there are 
monuments of his progressive spirit, his 
professional skill, and his faith in and 
loyalty to the city of his adoption. 

Major Meriwether was born in Christian 
County, Ky., in January, 1830. His par- 
ents were native Virginians, and he greatly 
loved that State. At eighteen he began 
to study railroad and constructive engi- 
neering. His first work was with his 
brother, Minor Meriwether. Together 
they located and helped to build the 
Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis 
Railroad, and after that the Mississippi 
and Tennessee. Minor Meriwether resign- 
ing his place as chief engineer on this 
road, the place was taken by his brother. 
Afterwards he was chief engineer of the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad, then of 
the Cairo and Illinois, now a branch of 
the Illinois Central, and later of other 
roads, filling every place that he was 
called to occupy with fullest satisfaction. 
His last work was identified with the 








completion of Elmwood Cemetery, where 
he finds his last resting place. 

The high esteem in which he was held 
by his brother engineers was shown only 
a few weeks before his death, the Asso- 
ciation of Southwestern Engineers at 
their session at Nashville unanimously 
electing him president, which place he 
was compelled to decline on account of 
failing health. 

He was a man of broad culture, and 
devoted much time to polite learning. 
He had a graceful presence and polished 
manners, He was a fluent conversation- 
ist. His opinions ever carried the weight 
of authority. 

In 1855, at McMinnville, Major Meri- 
wether married Miss Lide Parker Smith, 
a native of Accomac County, Va. Mrs. 
Meriwether is a sister of the gifted poet, 
Mrs. L. Virginia French, and is herself a 
poet of no mean ability, besides being a 
woman of rare attainments along many 
other lines. She was president for many 
years of the Tennessee Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, and for thirteen years president 
of the State Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. When she gave up this place 
she was unanimously elected honorary life 
president. For many years she has been 
an earnest advocate of equal suffrage, 
both with her pen and on the platform. 
She was resident pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Memphis for several years. 
She is a platform speaker of rare ability, 
charming and holding her audiences from 
start to finish. 

In all her public work she had her hus- 
band’s sympathy and warmest encourage- 
ment, which proves Major Meriwether to 
have been a knight of the New Chivalry, 
a kind of manhood that will not be so 
rare in the twentieth century as in the 
nineteenth. 

Two daughters survive him, Mrs. Mattie 
M. Betts, who is widowed and lives in 
Memphis, and Dr. Lucie M. Davies, who 
lives in New York. There are also a 
number of grandchildren. 

The widowed heart of the wife and 
mother has been cheered in her sad hours 
since her husband’s death by many com- 
forting messages from people everywhere 
who knew him and who knew her. From 
high and low, rich and poor, white and 
black, men and women, come almost the 
same words: ‘‘He was the best friend I 
ever had, and the best man I ever knew.” 
Many men write, ‘‘He was a father to 
me.’’ One said, ‘He is the only father I 
ever knew; all of good there is in me I 
owe to him.” Every mail brings letters 
from all parts of the country, showing 
how universally he was loved and honored, 
as well as how much people who knew 
and loved only Mrs. Meriwether sympa- 
thize with her in her sorrow and loneli- 
ness. For forty-six years they have walked 
together, hand in hand and heart to 
heart, with a singular unity of life and 
purpose. And dear ‘Mammy Lide,” 
whom we love so much, is sad and 
broken-hearted in her home to-day; for 
in spite of words and messages of com- 
fort, which do help her to bear the great 
trouble that has come upon her, her heart 
will always, until God shall call her to 
come up higher to be with him, cry out 
vainly for 

“The touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still.” 
SILENA Moore HoLMAN, 
President Tennessee W. C. T. U. 


_— -_ - 


CAPT, W. 8. 

Walter Scott Wait was born in North 
Hampton, Summit County, O.,, in 1836. 
He came of sturdy New England stock, 
and had a strong constitution, remark- 
able nervous force, and indomitable will 
power. He received a good education, 
and taught school in Ohio, Missouri, and 
Indiana, 

He married Anna A, Churchill in 1857, 
at Northampton, O. It falls to the lot of 
few men to be blessed with such a help- 
meet. Twochildren were born to them; 
the elder died in infancy; the other is the 
editor of the Lincoln (Kan.) Beacon. In 
1858 he removed to Missouri, where he 
taught school and began the practice of 
law, but on the breaking out of the war he 
was compelled to leave on account of his 
outspoken Union sentiments. He enlisted 
as a private in Company H, 50th Illinois, 
known as the “Blind Half Hundred,” be- 
cause it contained so many one-eyed men, 
and because the men never feared danger. 

At the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
when the army had been surprised and 
thrown into confusion, though only a first 
sergeant, he found himself in command of 
his company, and he acquitted himself so 
well that another company without offi- 
cers was added to his command. A few 
days after, when he took his detail to 
guard mount, the adjutant handed him an 
envelope addressed, ‘‘Capt. W. S. Wait.’ 
Never having applied for promotion, he 
suspected a joke, and slipped the envelope 
into his blouse pocket, until he could 
examine it by himself. It proved to bea 
captain’s commission, bearing across its 


WAIT. 





face in red ink the words, ‘“‘Promoted for 
gallantry on the battlefield of Pittsburg 
Landing.” Old “Dick Yates’? had been 
on the battlefield before the sound of the 
last cannon died away, inquiring who had 
done his duty. Captain Wait was assigned 
to the command of his own company over 
the lieutenants, an unheard-of proceeding. 
His executive ability and judicial fairness 
was recognized in his detail as provost 
marshal and judge advocate. 

Being completely broken in health, he 
resigned in October, 1864. From that 
time till his death he was an invalid, and 
a constant sufferer, but his sturdy inde- 
pendence kept him from applying for a 
pension for many years, and he never re- 
ceived a pension commensurate with his 
disability. 

In 1871 he came to Kansas, and in 1872 
settled in Lincoln County, and was at 
once appointed county attorney. His 
vigorous prosecution of the alleged Hub. 
bard murderers arrayed many influential 
politicians against him, and he was de- 
feated at the next election. He served 
several years on the board of teachers’ 
examiners. In 1878 he was elected to the 
Legislature, where he was recognized as a 
leader of the anti-corruptionists. When 
the question of the submission of the pro- 
hibitory amendment was pending, know- 
ing that the majority in favor of submis 
sion was dangerously small, he arranged 
that he should be sent for when the vote 
was reached, although he was so ill that 
he could not walk alone, or even sit up for 
any length of time. The vote was taken 
near midnight. He was brought in a car- 
riage to the Capitol, helped to the legisla- 
tive chamber, and cast the decisive vote, 
there being a majority of only one in 
favor. On being told, ‘‘You risked your 
life,’’ he answered, ‘I could not have 
risked it in a better cause.” 

In 1880 he purchased the Lincoln Argus, 
changed its politics from Democratic to 
Independent Republican, and its name 
to the Beacon, and began the advocacy of 
purity in politics, and various other re- 
forms. He was an Abolitionist. In poli- 
tics he was a Republican until 1880, and 
later a Populist. Though not a profess- 
ing Christian, he was an earnest advocate 
of the ethics of Christianity, and num- 
bered among his friends the majority of 
the best Christian people in the com- 
munity. He abhorred obscenity, tobacco 
and alcohol. 

He was appointed a member of the 
board of charities by Governor Lewelling, 
and served as its treasurer for two years, 
in spite of'a bodily condition that would 
have appalled any other man, and would 
have rendered his service impossible but 
for the unremitting care of his faithful 
wife. In the investigation that was given 
to all the Populist members of the board, 
no charge of dishonesty was made against 
Capt. Wait as treasurer. His friend, A. 
T. Biggs, from whose obituary in the 
Lincoln Republican we have condensed 
this sketch of Capt. Wait, says: 

He did not stop to ask, “Is it expedi- 
ent?” He only asked, “Is itright?’’ The 
writer well remembers a rebuke he once 
received from him. Believing that he 
(Mr. Wait) could not financially afford to 
make a fight through his paper against a 
certain influence, I told him of my fears. 
“Don’t you think I am right?’ said the 
Captain. ‘Oh, yes, certainly, but car you 
afford it?’’ ‘‘Then before you would do 
right you would stop to ask, will it pay, 
eh?’ Though the odds were seemingly 
overwhelmingly against him, he won, and 
every citizen of Lincoln County is now 
benefited thereby. 

A cordial hater of hypocrisy and shams, 
an ardent lover of truth and justice, those 
who knew bim best loved and honored 
him most. His life was prolonged for 
years by skilful medical treatment and the 
tenderest nursing. He takes with him to 
the Great Beyond the confidence and 
affection of his friends, and the enforced 
respect of his enemies. 


Capt. Wait never missed an opportunity 
to champion the cause of equal rights for 
women, even in the days when that cause 
was most unpopular. 

The funeral services were conducted by 
Hon. C. B. Hoffman, of Enterprise, Kan., 
a close personal and political friend of the 
deceased, and a representative of the 
Spiritualist faith, to which Mr. Wait was 
an adherent. Capt. Wait had asked that 
there should be no public prayers, and 
none were offered; he had often said he 
would not be buried in a ‘'trust-made’’ 
coffin, 80 one was made by local mechan- 
ics; he did not want to be taken to the 
cemetery in a hearse, 80 none was used. 
The services were conformed in all re- 
spects to his wishes. The Lincoln Re- 
publican says: 

He was a man of deep convictions and 
indomitable courage, so he spoke and 
wrote in the plainest manner on all occa- 
sions. The result was that he made warm 
friends and bitter enemies; he couldn't 
have been happy without both. But to 
his credit it may be said his friends were 
generally the best people in the com- 
munity, and his enemies, with but few 
exceptions, the very opposite. 


Mrs. Anna C. Wait will have the sym- 
pathy of a large circle of friends in her 
great bereavement. 





OUB NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Legislature organized for work on 
Jan. 9; that is, on that day it reconvened 
after a recess for a week, during which 
the committees of both houses were ap- 
pointed; those in the Assembly by the 
Speaker, our friend, Mr. S. Fred Nixon, of 
Chautauqua, who is again chosen to pre 
side. At the head of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to which any bill for the proposed 
changes in the laws would be referred, is 
Mr. Robert J. Fish, of Madison, who has 
the reputation of favoring reform legisla- 
tion, while our former champion, Mr. 
Otto Kelsey, of Livingston, is chairman 
of the Committee on Cities. In the Senate 
Hon, E. T. Brackett, of Saratoga, again 
presides over the Judiciary Committee, 
with our staunch champion, Senator W. W. 
Armstrong, as a member. Senator N, A. 
Elsberg, of this city, who is an avowed 
advocate of equal rights for women, is 
also a member, and it is probable that any 
suggested amendments in the code for the 
equalization of the laws between husband 
and wife will meet with favor from at 
least three members of the committee, 
and this is a good working basis. 

On Tuesday last the Society for Political 
Study held the annual reception in the 
Chapter Room of Carnegie Hall. There 
was a large attendance of members and 
friends. Mrs, Zabriskie, the new presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs, Helmuth, the retir- 
ing president, Mrs, Hartshorn, president 
of the New Jersey Federation, and Miss 
Anne Rhodes, the president of Post Par- 
liament, were guests of honor. Addresses 
were made by all these ladies and others, 
and there was music, both vocal and 
instrumental, The regular meetings of 
this Society will be resumed on Tuesday 
of this week at Genealogical Hall, 226 
West 58th Street, and continued each week 
until the middle of April. Current topics 
and the important questions of the day 
will be discussed. 

One of the most amusing club reunions 
of the winter was a Moot Parliament held 
by the Post Parliament Club on Friday 
morning last. The scene was supposed 
to represent a session of the United States 
Senate. Miss Anna Maxwell Jones ap- 
peared as the present ‘Temporary Chair- 
man.’’ Senator Frye, of Maine, and Miss 
Rhodes, the president of the club, came 
in for a portion of the time as President 
McKinley. Mrs. Trow was Senator Platt, 
the Senior Senator from this State, and 
Mrs. Helmuth was the Junior Senator 
from New York, Mr. Depew. Mrs. F. B. 
Church was Senator Platt of Connecticut, 
and many other well known men were 
also represented. Your correspondent 
was for the occasion Senator Wolcott of 
Colorado. The debates were first on a 
bill to provide for the immediate removal 
of the entire police force of this city to 
the Philippines, and later on one to put a 
stop at once to the reprehensible custom 
of allowing bodies of women to occupy 
public buildings belonging to the State, 
and to invade executive mansions. The 
wit and fun which the discussions 
brought out would forever silence the 
absurd statement that ‘‘women have no 
sense of humor.”’ 

In this city and throughout the State 
innumerable clubs are holding meetings, 
all of which, directly or indirectly, tend 
to develop women intellectually. The 
Bedford League in Brooklyn is doing a 
good work, holding its sessions regularly 
on the first Thursday of each month. I 
did not receive a notice of the last one, so 
cannot give the particulars. There has 
been much interest in the attempt to oust 
Mrs. Mary E. Craigie from her position as 
assistant librarian in the Brooklyn Public 
Library. By her indefatigable work she 
was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the establishment of this valuable 
public institution, and, as all her friends 
rallied to her support, the attempt to 
retire her ended in failure, and has only 
served to endear her still more to the 
public. 

Among the active county societies, the 
Political Equality Club of Castile stands 
high. Under the leadership of Mrs. Lucy 
Shay Pierce, always with Mrs. Cordelia 
A. Greene as the honorary president, it 
has constantly increased its membership 
and usefulness. The programme for this 
season, which is very neatly arranged and 
printed, has for the heading, ‘‘Pan-Ameri- 
can Year,’’ as Castile is in one of the 
Western counties, near enough to Buffalo 
to take great interest in the exposition of 
next summer. The meetings of the club 
are held semi-monthly in the Sanitarium 
gymnasium, The subjects for discussion 
form a series of descriptions of the differ- 
ent parts of the two continents, beginning 
with Canada, and ending with the Argen- 
tine Republic, Uraguay, and Paraguay,— 
certainly most timely, when the next few 
months will bring together representatives 
of all the nations of the Western hemis- 
phere in the peaceful rivalry of an indus- 
trial exhibition. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare theatre. 


SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P. M. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JANUARY 21. 


PAUL KAUVAR. 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c¢,. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢, 





Branch 


Prices: 





MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (Tlie World in Wax) 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 
WEEK OF Jan. 21. 
12 to 


CONTINUOUS VAUDEVILLE 10.30 
MISS FRANCESCA REDDING, 


and Company, 





Presenting 


“HER FRIEND FROM TEXAS,” 


Afternoons Evenings 
Every seat in the | Res’d Orchestra 
house except/and Box Seats, 
Sats. & Holidays. | 50c. All others 








The many friends of Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser will be rejoiced to learn that she 
has recovered from her recent accident, 
and is now resting for a time in the coun- 
try. She expects to return to the city 
shortly and resume her active work. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the last literary meeting of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association at 
the Vendome, Wednesday, Jan. 16, Mr. 
Charles Williams (A. B. Harvard) gave 
his dramatic recital of ‘‘To Have and To 
Hold;’’ and Mr, George C. Dwight sang 
some Italian songs. Tea and a social hour 
followed. 





In Tremont Temple, Jan. 16, at the 
noon meeting in commemoration of the 
progress of international arbitration, Dr. 
E. E. Hale spoke on The Hague perma- 
nent court of arbitration. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore discussed the work of women 
for international peace, and William Lloyd 
Garrison spoke of the principles which 
ought to govern international relations. 
Robert Treat Paine, president of the 
American Peace Society, presided. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, accompanied by 
Mrs. Higginson, has gone on a two weeks* 
lecturing tour out West. It is many years 
now since he has given lectures in cities 
outside Boston and vicinity. He does it 
now because he feels physically able, He 
will speak in Chicago before the Twentieth 
Century Club, in Cleveland at the North- 
western University, offering three lectures 
upon ‘American Orators, and Oratory,’’ 
and in Minneapolis, Indianapolis, and 
Akron, O. He has also in view a trip to 
the Mediterranean, taking in Granada, 
the Alhambra and Italy, and returning by 
way of France and England. His wife 
and daughter will accompany him. They 
will sail in March, 








ARTISTIC HOUSE-LIGHTING. 

Among the most attractive of the new 
shop windows on Summer Street, now 
the real shopping centre, is that of David 
R. Craig, at No. 44, just opposite Chauncy 
Street. 

Lovers of the best and most artistic in 
home furnishings and decorations must 
have noted, in passing, the high character 
of the goods displayed there from week 
to week, as an indication of what may be 
found within. This house (the newest in 
its line), established at its present loca- 
tion only last May, has come rapidly to 
the front, and taken an important place in 
the lighting-fixture trade. Prominent 
among Mr. Craig’s recent contracts may 
be mentioned the lighting of the new 
Colonial Building (theatre and offices) 
which was executed in the remarkably 
short space of thirty days. 

Two floors handsomely fitted up are 
given to thedisplay of choice lamps, artis- 
tic electroliers and gas fixtures, and fine 
brasses and wrought iron settings for fire- 
places. Many rich and unique things in 
lamps are to be found —rare Japanese 
bronzes that cannot be duplicated at any 
price; rich and odd pieces from the great 
potteries of Europe and the Orient, with 
silk shades and French decorated globes 
hat are simply irresistible. 

On the second floor, the walls of which 
show novel and artistic treatment, are 
two rooms that indicate the firm’s main 
specialty, original designs in fixtures for 
house lighting, chandeliers, brackets and 
ceiling pieces, in all the latest finishes in 
brass, copper, iron and silver, among them 
Many rare examples of the chandelier- 
maker’s art, revealing the hand of askilful 
designer, and the patient labor of expert 
artisans. 

Visitors are always welcome, and will 
find courteous treatment, fair dealing and 
fair prices. 
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THE MASTER OF 1HE SHEKEPFOLD, 


De massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guards de sheepfol’ bin, 
Look out in de gloomering meadows, 
Whar de long night-rain begin— 

So he call to de hirelin’ shepa’d, 
“Is my sheep—is dey all come in?” 


a 


O den says de hirelin’ shepa’d, 
““Dey’s some, dey’s black and thin, 
And some, dey’s poo’ ol’ wedda’s, 
But de rest dey's all brung in, 
But de rest dey’s all brung in.” 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol’ 
Dad guards de sheepfol’ bin, 
Go’s down to de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Where de long night rain begin ; 
He le’ down de bars ob de sheepfol’, 
Callin’ sof—“Come in, come in!” 
Callin’ sof—‘‘Come in, come in!” 


Den up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Tro’ de col’ night-rain an’ win’, 

And up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ rain-puff, 
Wid de sleet-fa’ pie’cin thin, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all com’ gedderin’ in, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all com’ gedderin’ in. 


-—_——_— 


CUMFORTED 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


When the hard moments come, and I recall 
With tears and bitter crying that last day 
When you were with me, Love, with me 

alway, 

Ready to come at lightest word let fall, 

You, who will come no more, call as I may ; 


And how I vexed you sometimes, was un- 
kind, 
Forgetful, careless, chid your girlish glee, 
Or, dull of spirit, failed to note or see 
The little wish that hovered in your mind 
And n ade ycu glad, while still such thing 
might be; 


When I count up these things and add the 


rest— 

The things I might have done and did 
not do: 

The tender words which came so scant, 80 
few, 


The gifts ungiven, the kisses left unpressed, 
The unspoken love that should have 
blessed us two; 


And thinking all this over, feel my pain 
Stir like a sleepy snake, and writhe and 
sting 
With pangs renewed, undreamed-of suffer- 
ing— 
As to dry pastures comes the cooling rain, 
Or autumn floods to spent and wasted 
spring, 
Cometh this thought: ‘‘My little childish one 
Is old in wisdom now as angels are; 
The far is near to her; the near is far; 
All hidden things in earth and star and sun 
At her behest their mysteries unbar. 


“She knows not only all my faults, but knows 
That which to me is but half understood: 
The germ of mood that lurked behind the 

mood ; 

The sharp-strung nerve, thorn of life’s daily 

rose, 
Love’s keenest grievance and vicissitude. 

“She makes the excuses which I dare not 

make ; 

She marks the grievings that 1 may not 
still; 

Balances strife and failure, power and will, 

Truly forgiving all for love’s dear sake, 
With warmth of pardon distance cannot 

chill. 

“And knowing, comprehending, judging so, 
Perhaps she smiles amid the smiling 

throng 
That I should weep so idly, mourn so long, 

And waste such bitter penitence and woe 

Over what seems to her but trivial wrong!” 


Smile, darling! I will smile too, comforted. 
If you were here (Oh, empty wish and 
vain!) 
I might forget, and puzzle you, or pain; 
But, wise now with the wisdom of the dead, 
You never can misunderstand again. 
—Christian Union. 


—_—- _ 


TURNING THE TABLES. 

A little matron sat by the fire on a cold 
winter evening, with unmistakable traces 
of tears on her pretty face. Beside her, in 
the daintiest of cradles, slept a rosy baby, 
and around her were signs of comfort, and 
many tasteful articles that spoke of the 
expenditure of money. She wore a dress 
fashionably made, and becoming to her 
dark eyes and hair, and rich, clear com- 
plexion; and clasping the fine lace collar 
at her throat was a handsome jin, whose 
match in earrings depended from the 
small ears. Upon a table beside her were 
the new journals and magazines, a basket 
containing embroidery for the baby ip the 
cradle, and a fancy box, evidently new, 
containing choice confectionery. Alto- 
gether, room, mother, and child, formed a 
picture of comfort; yet Bella Osmond was 
crying. 

While the tear-drops fell upon ber 
hands, clasped within her lap, ber thoughts 
ran in this wise: 

“It gets worse and worse. I don’t be- 
lieve Harry has been at home one evening 
ina month. He brings me books, papers, 
and candy, as if I were a baby, and then 
has an engagement until midnight, after 
he has been away all day. Only two years 
married, and I scarcely ever see my own 





husband! What canI do? Mother says, 
‘Make your home attractive.’ So I keep 
up my music, and always dress for dinner, 
and put baby to sleep early, and try my 
very best to be just the same Bella I was 
before we were married, when he thought 
no evenings so pleasant as those he spent 
with me. Jennie says I ought to be thank- 
ful Harry doesn’t drink. So I am thank- 
ful; but I should like to have him remem- 
ber he has a home, and not a mere sleep 
ing and eating establishment. Twelve 
o'clock, and I hear the latch-key!”’ 

“Why, little woman! Sitting up for 
me?”’ 

It would have been hard for even an ill- 
tempered woman to resist the cheery 
voice and bright smile of the handsome 
young man who bent over Bella, as he 
spoke, with a loving kiss. Bella, not hav- 
ing a spark of bad temper in her whole 
composition, smiled back again. 

‘““Why,’’ cried Harry, as the light fell 
upon her face, ‘‘you’ve been crying. Are 
you sick, darling?” 

The tears started again at the tender 
tone of the inquiry. 

“No, Lam not sick; but I am so lonely 
when you are not here, Harry.”’ 

“Lonely? Why, you have baby, and 
your books and papers, and the piano, I 
thought women always had sewing and 
knitting, and all sorts of work, to fill up 
time.” 

“But, Harry, I have all day for my 
work. In the evening I want you.” 

‘Now, see here, Bella,’ said Harry, 
seriously, ‘‘don’t be unreasonable. I 
can’t stay at home all the time. I am 
sure I give you everything you want, don’t 
1?” 

‘*Ye-e-es,”” 

“Shawls and bonnets and dresses, and 
you have only to ask for money to have it. 
I have to work hard at the store all day, 
and when evening comes I want a little 
recreation. You can always know where 
Iam. I never insult you by coming home 
drunk; you can have everything you ask 
for; and really I don’t see what any rea- 
sonable woman can find to complain 
about. Don’t let me find you crying 
again, that’s a dear little woman! I'll 
take you to the opera to-morrow evening, 
and cheer you up.”’ 

So Bella went to bed comforted a little, 
and believing that she had been some- 
what exacting. For a week or two Harry 
came home early, and took his wife out 
several times. Then he drifted back again 
into the old habit of promising to meet 
Jones bere and Brown there and Robin- 
son in another place, a little influenced, it 
must be confessed, by the unanimous 
opinion of his friends of bachelor days, 
that ‘Osmond was not spoiled by matri- 
mony a bit. Just the same good fellow 
he always was,”’ 

Bella made up for her complaints. She 
made a tempting dressing gown, aad 
worked beautiful slippers and a smoking 
cap; had the gratification of seeing them 
adorn her husband on Sunday mornings, 
but otherwise neglected. She made her 
sitting-room a very bower of beauty; she 
learned new music, and made herself the 
prettiest object in the house, always ex- 
cepting the wonderful baby; but yet, 
evening after evening, she had the morti- 
fication of seeing Harry turn his back on 
all her carefully prepared fascinations, 
pleading an engagement, and leaving her 
alone. 

Then she tried gathering a few mutual 
friends around her, hoping to keep Harry 
at home in that way; but she soon aban- 
doned that, finding it mortifying to play 
hostess in her pretty home alone, 

When she found all her gentle devices 
useless, she tried to make the time pass 
pleasantly by reading, sewing, and prac- 
tising, giving often a longing thought to 
her old home in another city, and the 
cheerful family group collected there. 

The season was nearly over, when, one 
evening, after a light fall of snow, Harry 
failed to appear at dinner time. He was 
usually punctual then, and Bella looked 
upon dinner as her happiest hour in the 
day. Her husband was cordially appreci- 
ative of her really good housekeeping, 
ready to praise her culinary triumphs, 
and full of cheerful conversation. Indeed, 
Bella often thought, tearfully: “If Harry 
wasn’t such good company, and so fond 
of me, I shouldn’t miss him so much,” 

But on this night the dinner hour was 
over, the dinner spoiling, the servant 
grumbling, and Bella uneasily wondering 
what could have happened, when a hack 
drove rapidly to the door, and a moment 
later the doorbell was rung with a violent 
jerk. 

Bella herself ran to the door. Two men 
were lifting a tall figure from the hack; 
but Harry’s voice reassured her, calling: 
‘Don’t be frightened, Bella; it’s only a 
sprained ankle.” 

But, trying to stand in the hall, the 
strong man fainted with pain. 

Bella was not the woman to stand help- 
less or screaming. She led the men who 
held her husband to the spare bedroom, 
opening from the parlor, and sent the 
servant for a doctor, busying herself with 





bathing Harry’s face with cologne water, 
and trying to restore consciousness. 

“How did it happen?” she asked. 

‘A fall, marm,” said one of the men, 
touching his cap respectfully. ‘*There is 
just snow enough to be slippery, and the 
gentleman twisted his ankle. Me and this 
man saw him fall, and we took him into a 
store just handy. It was quite a spell 
before we found out where he lived, and 
then we had to go a good way for a hack. 
Can we do any more, marm?”’ 

**Thank you, I don’t know of anything; 
but you must let me give you this. 1 
know your time is valuable,’’ said Bella, 
pressing money into the hand of eacb. 
“T cannot tell you how much I thank 
you,”’ she added, with a look on ber pale 
face that caused the men to agree, as 
they walked off, that ‘‘she was a plucky 
little trump, and wouldn’t cry, though 
she wanted to bad enough.” 

The doctor pronounced the sprain a 
severe one, and Harry knew he must lie a 
prisoner for many a long day. 

It was a bondage very irksome to the 
active man, but Harry thought a hundred 
times a day how much worse it would 
have been but for Bella. She opened the 
folding doors leading to the sitting-room, 
so that it was like one large apartment, 
and moved the piano where he could 
watch ber as she played and sang for him. 
She taught him to find baby a most amus- 
ing companion when household duties 
called her away. She played chess, domi- 
noes and checkers by the hour, and found 
all the interesting and amusing bits in the 
newspaper for him. She read aloud, or 
worked while he read. As for nursing, 
bathing the swollen ankle, concocting 
wonderful cooling drinks, preparing tempt- 
ing repasts, language would fail to de- 
scribe ber success in that line. 

When Harry was confined to his bed, 
Bella seemed never to leave him, Day 
and night she was watchfully attentive, 
never tiring, never ceasing in her efforts 
to make the time pass pleasantly. But 
there was a rapid improvement soon in 
the injured limb, and one morning the 
physician gave his patient permission to 
limp into the sitting-room with a cane, 

‘You must not try to rest your weight 
on that foot yet,” he said. ‘It must have 
entire rest for several days.” 

‘*There is no pain,’ Harry said. 

‘‘No, but the weakness remains. If you 
use it too soon you may suffer for the im- 
prudence by more serious injury than the 
first sprain.’’ 

So Harry submitted to the imprison- 
ment with the best grace he could muster, 
and Bella made him comfortable in a great 
easy Chair near the window, with a table 
beside him covered with books, smoking 
paraphernalia, newspapers, and choice 
foreign fruits and sweetmeats. 

But, having made his surroundings 
thoroughly enjoyable, Bella mysteriously 
vanished. Now and then she fiitted in 
with a cup of coffee, a luncheon, a word 
of love, but pleaded a world of household 
cares as an excuse for running away again 
in a moment, 

Harry found it rather stupid, but looked 
forward to evening for some music, a long 
chat, or a chapter or two more of the 
book they were reading together, which 
seemed to have lost all interest perused in 
solitude. His amazement was almost 
ludicrous when Bella, after clearing away 
his dinner table, put on her hat and 
shawl. 

‘Tl am only going over to Mrs, Lee’s for 
an hour,” she said, in a matter-of-course 
tone, absolutely stunning in Harry’s ears; 
‘but I have left you the new papers. If 
baby cries, call Jane.” 

Harry tried to remonstrate, but found 
he was talking only to himself. He tried 
to read, he smoked, he started a new 
problem in chess, he yawned frequently, 
and said a bad word or two about in- 
nocent Mrs. Lee, till eleven o’clock, when 
he began to get uneasy. 

In the meantime, naughty Bella when 
she came home had crept up-stairs to the 
bed-room, taken off her bonnet and shawl, 
and calmly stitched upon an embroidered 
cloak for baby’s spring outfit until mid- 
night. Then she wrapped herself again 
in out-door garments, stole down to the 
front door, and after much rattling of the 
night-key, and a loud ‘Good night,” 
walked into the sitting-room to poor 
Harry. 

“Twelve o’clock!” she said, yawning. 
“T had no idea it was so late!”’ 

“You must have had a pleasant even- 
ing,’’ said her husband, with intense sar- 
casm. 

‘Delightful!’ was the emphatic answer. 

It was bad enough for once, but the 
next day there was more cooking and 
cleaning, and in the evening Mrs. Jones 
had a call, and the next evening Mrs, 
Peters had invited Bella to go witk her to 
the opera. 

This went on for a week, until Christ- 
mas, when Harry became savage. Bella, 
coming in at midnight on that holiday, all 
smiles, in a new bewildering dress of 
scarlet and black lace, from a “‘little 
party’’ at Mrs. Smith’s, was greeted with: 





“I would like to know, madam, how 
long this kind of thing is to go on?” 

‘*What kind of thing?’’ asked Bella, in- 
nocently. 

‘Being out every evening till midnight, 
leaving me entirely alone.” 

“Alone! Why, you have baby, and 
books, and your pipe.” 

‘Fine company, to be sure!” 

‘Now, see here, Harry,’’ said Bella, with 
the gravity of a deacon, ‘‘don’t be unrea- 
sonable. I can’t stay in this room all the 
time. I give you everything you want, 
don’t 1?” 

“Yes, but—”’ 

“IT cook you all the nice things I can 
think of, and keep you supplied with 
literature and tobacco, [ have to work 
all day, and when evening comes I want a 
little recreation, You know all my friends, 
I do not go anywhere you disapprove of, 
and I really don’t see what any reasonable 
man can complain of. Don’t let me find 
you cross again, that’s a dear fellow!” 

**Bella.”’ 

This after a long silence, and in a very 
low voice. 

‘Yes, dear.’’ 

‘Bella, was it really as lonesome for 
you as it has been for me?” 

“O Harry, I could never tell you half 
how dreary it has been!’’ 

“You have given me a sharp lesson, 
little woman, and on this Christmas day I 
tell you, you won’t have to repeat it.’’ 

And she never did. The bachelor friends 
found their fascinations powerless when 
Harry was out again, and in a little while 
the young husband found no place so 
pleasant as home, no companion so charm- 
ing as Bella, 

But he never knew where that little 
woman spent those evenings which he 
had passed viewing the home-evening 
question from the other side.—Quincy 
Patriot. 


-_-« 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Emeline C, Ricker, treasurer of 
the New England Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion, is to read a paper on ‘‘Women in 
Journalism,”’ before the Woman’s Club of 
Dorchester, at an early date. 

Mrs. Antoinette Van Hoesen Wakeman, 
formerly a well-known newspaper woman 
in Chicago, has put a herd of grade Jer- 
sey and Jersey-Holstein cows on her farm, 
near Hastings, Minn., and is shipping 
milk toaSt. Paul creamery. She proposes 
to devote her place exclusively to dairy 
products and fruit. She has built a barn, 
and will have her herd and milk cared for 
on the lines indicated by Prof. T. L. 
Haecker, of the agricultural experiment 
station of the State University. 





The Pennsylvania Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation has been incorporated. It was or- 
ganized in 1896. Its membership is limit- 
ed to women who are regularly connected 
with newspaper or magazine work, who 
have published original matter in book 
form, or who are engaged in literary work 
of a similar nature. Women prominentin 
literature, law, medicine, theology, and 
teaching, or who have published original 
matter on their respective subjects, also 
artists and illustrators who have contrib- 
uted to literary work, are eligible to mem- 
bership. 

Miss Caroline Wethere]l is a_ bright 
young woman who began her newspaper 
wo1k on the Pittsburg (Pa.) Chronicle 
Telegraph, where she rose to be a member 
of the staff. Five years ago she went to 
New York and became a reporter and de- 
scriptive writer on the World. From this 
she took up special writing for the weekly 
publications, and from there went to the 
American Press Association, where she 
took charge of the children’s page. In 
addition to this she does general miscella- 
neous work, 

Mrs. T. S. Applegate, president of the 
Michigan Woman’s Press Association, is 
the editor and publisher of the Adrian 
Times. 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, the bril- 
liant newspaper worker, in a talk to girls 
gave the following accounts of her efforts 
to win her way: 


My first money was made watching a 
baby. Once, through scarcity of help, I 
was cook for sixteen hands on a prairie 
ranch, I have taught school, and helped 
to round up cattle. I superintended a 
tent factory at one time, and a candy fac- 
tory at another. It has been my fortune 
to learn stenography and typewriting, to 
pass government examinations, to hunt 
for smugglers at the docks, and to aid in 
the street-cleaning department of New 
York City, incidentally having charge of 
all its ramifications for a short time. My 
original money-making occupation in New 
York was as a church singer, and, having 
no piano, | learned new and difficult mass. 
es by practising in my room with a tuning- 
fork for twelve hours every day. That 
was hard work, especially as I had little 
natural aptitude for music. Yet, when I 
got the unexpected news of my appoint- 
ment, from an eligible list, as a custom- 
house inspector, I had to surrender the 





place of leading soprano in the largest 
Roman Catholic Church in New Jersey. 
My newspaper experience was in an en- 
tirely new field, and, perhaps, more edu- 
cative than any of the others. 

Culled from all these phases of effort 
and experience, is my favorite motto,— 
and it is one of universal application: “It 
is not half so important what you do as 
how you do it.” F.M, A, 





MORAL SANITATION. 





[Read before the Woman’s Club of Louisville, 
Ky., by Mrs. Susan Look Avery. | 


When God in His wisdom made man, 
He gave him a dual nature—each neces- 
sary to the other, and both to the perfect 
man and woman—one physical, animal, of 
the earth, earthy; the other, moral, spirit- 
ual, knowing good and evil—little lower 
than the angels. 

Physical laws, perfectly adjusted to the 
needs of mankind, have been discovered 
by long study, and even now are little 
understood except by students. Not so 
the moral law. That was written in the 
heart and graven on the conscience of 
mankind, 

In the beginning God gave man domin- 
ion over the animal creation, from which 
we learn by analogy that He intended 
man’s higher or moral nature should 
dominate his lower or physical being. 
That it does not—that his lower nature 
often takes and holds captive his higher 
—we have abundant evidence. In conse- 
quence the world is full of sorrow and 
suffering. Vice and crime are everywhere 
wanton, and moral and physical wretched- 
ness prevail. 

The prevention of this vice, crime, and 
suffering, the healing of this sorrow, and 
the cleansing of this condition of moral 
and physical wretchedness, is, as I con- 
ceive, moral sanitation. 

Let us come reverently to this grave 
subject, which concerns us and those who 
shall come after us more vitally than can 
any other. Let us also thank God and 
take courage, that women, through whom 
sanitation must come (if it come at all), 
are thinking and speaking on this subject 
as never before; with an earnestness born 
of conviction of responsibility, and fer- 
vent desire to meet it. 

When God said to the serpent (the im- 
personation of evil): “I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed,’’ he made 
woman the natural enemy of wickedness, 
—as she has been in all ages and in all 
lands the leader in efforts to ameliorate the 
suffering which it has entailed. 

The sanitation which we need must 
come from women—from the mothers of 
to-day and those who may be the mothers 
of to morrow; and since ‘‘a fountain can- 
not rise higher than its source,’’ our first 
duty is to see that education be not want- 
ing to place the source on the highest 
level. Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
president of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
says: ‘‘Thechildhood of this generation 
is crying out, ‘Educate our mothers!’” We 
have learned in the study of heredity that 
“any class of influences will in time de- 
velop a certain trait of character. This is 
a blessed assurance to us that if we are 
diligent in setting in motion good influ- 
ences, we may outstrip the evil and 
bridge over the dangerous places.’’ Asa 
rule, as the child is, so will be the man or 
woman. Cannot the mother heart be im- 
pressed with the fact that it is easier to 
form character aright than to reform it? 

When, then, and how shall the mother 
begin to form the character of her child? 
I answer without hesitation: By determin- 
ing that it shall be well born—that it shall 
not enter life handicapped, as it were, by 
pre-natal tendency to evil. A wise and 
witty man has said: ‘*To be well born, one 
must go back a hundred years, and choose 
and educate one’s ancestors!”’ 

Regarding this point of pre-natal influ- 
ence as of vital importance, though seldom 
even mentioned, I quote some of the ut- 
terances at the International Council of 
Women held in Washington in 1888. That 
meeting was a revelation and an inspira- 
tion to mapy men and women, and, as I 
believe, made possible the later World’s 
Congress of Representative Women. 

On Social Purity Day—that on which 
women only were admitted—Mrs, Clara C, 
Hoffman said: 

Some savant (Von Humboldt) has de- 
clared that whatever we would lave ap- 


pear in the national life, we must first 
have taught in the schools, that it may 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors, 
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become part and parcel of the coming 
citizen in the formative period of his life. 

The home teaching precedes the school, 
and parents teach not only by precept 
and example, but by that subtle trans- 
mission of influence which stamps the 
first germ of life. Few parents, even 
among the cultured and Christian, are 
wise enough to regard a woman during the 
period of gestation as set apart for a holy 
purpose; nor are they chaste enough to 
resolve that no breath of passion shall 
touch and sully the temple consecrated to 
that profound and sacred mystery, the 
generation and development of a new lite. 

Everywhere in nature we see God’s 
beneficent law of procreation. The beasts 
of the field and the birds of the air obey 
it; the results of instinct are higher and 
better than reason, when reason is ruled 
by passion. Until man and woman, con- 
sorting to found a home, to bring to that 
home the sweetness and beauty and grace 
and blessedness of childhood, shall learn 
a wise, a humane, and a Christian self- 
restraint, we shall make little progress in 
moral purity. 

The legal institution of marriage was 
based on the idea that woman’s office in 
the social economy is chiefly to perpetuate 
the race. Laws made by man have placed 
the control of the wife in her husband’s 
discretion, like any other property. 
Church and State have combined to de- 
prive womanhood of its sanctity in wife- 
hood, and to rob the mother of her 
natural right of choice in the matter. All 
remedies will be partial and disappointing 
till women stand everywhere on a perfect 
equality with men—till the law, the 
church, and society recognize marriage 
as an equal partnership. 

Dr. Caroline B. Winslow said: 

The future of our race lies in your keep- 
ing, O woman! You hold the power to 
cast each new life in angelic mould; begin- 
ning its education and discipline while 
you have complete control of its existence, 
endowing it with physical, mental, and 
moral strength, thus preparing it to be 
well born. 

Rev. William C. Gannett says: 

We are born with more influence al- 
ready organized within us than we prob- 
ably receive in all the three-score and ten 
years of our lives. On parents of to day 
this thought is rising and broadening as 
never before. Old faiths, science, dimly 
hinted it in what they called ‘Original 
Sin,” “Instinct,’’ ‘‘Intuition,’’ but to- 
day we stand awed before the vision that 
our children hold in body and in mind 
the unremembered past of old genera- 
tions. Here is where Evolution touches 
life in every home. What we inevitably 
and unconsciously receive, we as inevi- 
tably and unconsciously transmit. 

It is predisposition that we inlay in 
those who call us father and mother—the 
great controlling impulses of character 
and life that we, without any will in the 
matter, bequeath to those who, without 
any will in the matter, receive the bequest. 
. . » As we learn to trace the omnipotence 
and omnipresence of law through ail our 
lives, we realize that birth is as awing as 
death, and begin to know what it means 
to have a little child. 

Not less important is the training of a 
child after its independent existence be- 
gins. ‘‘As the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined,” is as true of animal as of vege- 
table growth. During its early years the 
child is little more than an animal, It is 
governed by impulse, and is exuberant 
in the joy of living. Through all these 
years, the wise mother is on guard. She 
gives the little questioner its first lessons 
in physiology, and explains the beauty 
and perfectness and uses of this habita- 
tion for the soul. She sees that no lesson 
shall be taught by vulgar or irreverent 
lips. Here let me commend to those who 
have not read it, ‘The Song of Life,” a 
little book by Margaret Warner Morley. 
The story is drawn from flowers, fishes, 
birds, and animals, and is felicitous ly 
told. 

So deeply am I impressed with the 
value of kindergarten teaching in opening 
the ears, the eyes, and the hearts of chil 
dren to spiritual influences and truths 
that I am inclined to echo the hope ofa 
distinguished educator, that the time may 
soon come when no woman will become a 
wife till she shall have taken a course of 
kindergarten training. 

We must forego talking to young chil- 
dren about ‘‘sweethearts,’’ and give up 
the cruel habit of bantering older chil 
dren about love, courtship, and marriage- 
An observant woman has said: “The 
sensitive boy and girl suffer incalculably 
in their feelings from thoughtless badi- 
nage, besides being under painful con- 
straint when meeting in the family circle 
—the very place where they should meet 
in true and natural association. With 
some, clandestine meetings in street or 
park or elsewhere may be among the evil 
results; while others grow hardened, and 
infer that the whole subject is the princi- 
pal burlesque of life... . If we spoke of 
marriage only in the dignified and sacred 
manner which belongs to it, young people 
would respect it, and be influenced in 
their thought and conversation about it. 
Then there would be fewer of the class 
known as ‘summer girls,’ who enter into 
engagements for the familiarity which 
they afford. We should encourage young 
people to be frank comrades, without a 
thought of sentimental relations, till 
their hearts tell them what true love is.” 

Not only should lessons of moral purity 
be inculcated, but the cardinal virtues of 





truthfulness, honesty, and integrity must 
be woven in the very fibre of the natures 
of our children, The minor virtues of 
industry and economy must not be omit- 
ted, and a firm belief must be instilled in 
the essential dignity of labor, and in the 
wisdom of becoming skilful in the per- 
formance of it. Thus only can our sons 
and daughters be prepared to meet with 
equanimity, dignity, and grace the vicis- 
situdes of life which may come. The 
supreme need of our day is not wealth, 
intellect, education, or opportunity, but 
incorruptible integrity. 

I have spoken of moral education and 
of sanitation within the marriage relation 
only. Words fail adequately to express 
the need for purification outside of mar- 
riage. Only those who have made a study 
of prostitution and intemperance—twin 
evils and faithful allies which go hand in 
hand—can imagine the depth of degrada- 
tion to which humanity has fallen. The 
revelations of the census are appalling. 
New York City is not wicked above all 
other cities. I name it only because its 
statistics are before me. New York City 
has between forty and fifty thousand pro- 
fessionally immoral women, patronized by 
five times that number of immoral men. 
What heartaches and heartbreaks that 
statement implies! Few of those women 
have gone deliberately, voluntarily, to 
such a life. Multitudes have been the 
victims of designing villains, whose sin 
lifelong repentance could not expiate. 

A recent discussion of the social evil in 
the Chicago Sunset Club was led by a 
physician. He would have cured an 
ulcer on the body by probing it to the 
bottom and cleansing both it and the 
blood, thereby eradicating disease from 
the system, Instead of treating the moral 
ulcer in the same heroic fashion, he dis- 
cussed it as a ‘necessary evil,’’ impossible 
of cure,—to be placed in the smallest com- 
pass possible and concealed. He said: 
‘*We despise and fear it, but we have not 
the courage to confront it. We do not 
care to talk about it, lest some prudish 
ear might be offended. But,’ he added, 
‘difficult problems are not to be solved 
by ignoring or hiding them, It behooves 
us to try to remedy this evil, and a free 
discussion should arouse public sentiment 
to activity in the proper direction.’’ 

It was suggested that “necessary evil is 
a contradiction in terms; if necessary, it 
is not an evil; if an evil, it is not neces- 
sary.” 

One speaker made so full and yet so 
concise a statement of the causes of pros- 
titution, and prescribed so just and rea- 
sonable a remedy, that I quote. He said: 

As civilization goes on—as the evolu- 
tion of the human race continues, the ideas 
of both men and women concerning many 
of the social relations must radically 
change. When men abandon the idea 
that women are created principally for 
their pleasure and need; when women out- 
grow the idea that their principal mission 
is to please men; when woman’s sphere 
ceases to be defined by men’s selfish 
wishes; when women learn to use other 
power than physical charms; when there 
is but one standard of virtue for men and 
women, and that the same which men in- 
sist on for their wives; when men and 
women receive equal pay for equal work, 
and are equal before the law and at the 
ballot-box—then the question of the social 
evil will be solved... . 

Men appear indifferent to the lapses 
from virtue in their own sex; give little 
heed to the fact that many more men than 
women are guilty; and when the social 
evil is mentioned, think of fallen women, 
forgetting the lower fallen men. It is 
really the men who moat need reforming, 
and for whom most must be done if we 
are to get rid of the evil. 

The work that is now being done is 
almost entirely rescue work. Without at 
all abating our efforts for rescue, vigorous 
work should be done for prevention. The 
most fruitful field for such work is among 
men, and it must be cultivated by educa- 
tion. The subject should be discussed, 
not shunned, and people should be in- 
duced to give it serious attention. They 
must learn that what is sin in woman is 
also sinin man. They must be made to 
understand that what women need from 
men is candor, not compliments; fairness, 
not favor; that justice is better than 
chivalry; that independence is a stronger 
safeguard for honor than any man’s pro- 
tection; and that equality is the only 
plane on which men and women can stand 
pure and strong. 

The statistics of intemperance are no 
less appalling than are those of immoral- 
ity. Archbishop Ireland (than whom there 
can be no better authority on either sub- 
ject) says: ‘“‘One thousand millions of 
dollars are annually spent in these United 
States in the direct traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, and the indirect waste is much 
greater.’’ 

This malign influence dominates legis- 
lation, State and national, A manufac- 
turer of liquor said to Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace: ‘I agree with you perfectly in 
the right, justice, and wisdom of full 
political equality for women, but I shall 
vote against it to the bitter end, for it 
would be the death-knell of my business!”’ 
An organ of the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, in instructing its agents, says: ‘‘Li- 
cense, high or low, is immaterial—we sell 
as much under one as the other; but set 





your foot on woman suffrage, always and 
everywhere, for when that comes, our occu- 
pation goes!” 

Immorality and intemperance have 
grown under laws made by men alone— 
some of them in the direct interest of vice. 
For example, in Kentucky a child may 
acquiesce in her personal ruin nine years 
before she can legally control one dollar 
of her property. In Delaware seven years 
until recently was what is known as the 
“Age of Consent.’’ The four equal suf- 
frage States have raised that age to eight- 
een years. In New York efforts to raise 
the age to sixteen years were strongly 
opposed, and they had scarcely proven 
successful when wily attempts to repeal 
the law were discovered and frustrated. 
Whatever has been gained in this direc- 
tion in any State is due to the importu- 
nate, persistent efforts of women. 

The cardinal doctrine of those who are 
dissatisfied with present social and politi- 
cal conditions is that whatever is wrong 
will be made right when the enlightened 
conscience of men and women is free to 
act together. A woman's sphere is that 
in which she can do the best and highest 
work for herself and for bumanity. A 
man’s sphere is that in which he can do 
the best and highest work for himself and 
for humanity. Their orbits may not be 
the same, but they will move in perfect 
harmony. 

I repeat, therefore, without quailifica- 
tion, moral sanitation must come through 
the social and political elevation of wom- 
en. And the air is everywhere full of the 
sound of its coming. No one thing was 
more gratifying to those who believe in 
the need of woman’s political freedom 
and influence than the unanimity on this 
subject expressed by the World’s Repre- 
sentative Women at their Congress, They 
were woman suffragists for the most 
logical and philosophic of reasons; they 
were representative because of their in- 
terest in and effort for others; and in 
their work, whether industrial, educa- 
tional, or moral, they had found their 
limitation without the ballot an insur- 
mountable barrier. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone said at one of the 
meetings of the Congress what others had 
before observed: “It seems to matter 
little what is the subject of any paper or 
discussion; as ‘all roads lead to Rome,’ so 
all subjects lead to and end in woman 
suffrage!” 

Prof. Swing said: ‘‘Woman has en- 
tered on a mission from which she cannot 
be recalled. . . . No one on earth knows 
what robe or headdress the woman of the 
future will wear, but we know that she 
will be splendid in her education, and 
beneficent and mighty in her moral 
power.”’ 

She cannot be recalled. Nor can she 
retreat,—for the spirit of God, which 
first inspired, still impels her. She isin 
his hand as clay is in the hand of the 
potter. Woe be to her if she do not work 
with God in the fulfilment of his pur- 
poses! 

When, in the evolution of events, men 
and women shall be equal in the home, in 
council, and in government; when both, 
fulfilling God’s intention, shall realize 
their highest possibilities, then will be 
born a race such as the world has not 
seen, the children of which shall grow in 
spiritual grace as they grow in stature. 
Then “shall righteousness 6xalt the na- 
tion,’ and none shall say, ‘Know the 
Lord, for all shall know him, from the 
least even unto the greatest.” 


—_——- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : ; 

The Equal Rights Club of Hartford 
held its annual meeting Jan. 5. The 
meeting was of special interest, and the 
reports from the general officers were 
satisfactory, showing the progress of the 
club during the last year of the nineteenth 
century. The president’s address was a 
forceful one; before closing, Mrs. Bacon 
urged upon the members the necessity for 
immediate, energetic action, as legislative 
work was before them. 

The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary gave a review of the club for the 
year. The meetings, averaging a good 
attendance, have been instructive and 
helpful, Valuable papers have been read 
on important subjects, several papers 
being sketches of the life work of eminent 
woman suffragists, that gave the club an 
insight into the vast amount of work ac- 
complisbed in the decades of years since 
the early suffrage movement. The loss 
of Mrs. Kimball, who for years served the 
club so faithfully, has been a source of 
much regret. The club loved her, but 
were fortunate in having a vice-president, 
Mrs. E. D. Bacon, who could take the 
helm and skilfully and wisely steer 
through difficult channels. The social 
functions of the club have helped materi- 
ally to build up the membership. Those 
held at the homes of Mrs. A. S. Cressy, 


the treasurer, and Mrs. F. Richards, were 
a success in every feature. Literary and 
musical programmes and elaborate lunches 
were furnished by the hostesses. A lawn 
féte, also, at the home of Mrs, S. Porter, 
was greatly enjoyed, it being in the month 
of roses, when an out-door party could 
revel in the delights of nature. 

The principal work of the latter part of 
the year was for the National Suffrage 
Bazar, and the club deserves much credit 
for its vigorous movement in this direc- 
tion. Parliamentary drills were inter- 
spersed in the club’s work, Mrs. Bacon so 
thoroughly drilling the members that the 
club is not deficient in Parliamentary 
rules and procedure. The memorial ser- 
vice was most appropriately carried out 
in the distribution of fragrant blossoms 
to the living. The inmates of the alms- 
house, who are facing poverty’s problem— 
and comfortably cared for by sweet 
charity—were gladdened by the bright 
influence that a delicate flower, given in 
kindness, imparts. The club was favored 
in the course of the year with a talk from 
Miss Mary Hall, the woman lawyer of 
Hartford. Miss Hall spoke of her trip 
abroad in foreign lands, and illustrated 
her talk with views and specimens secured 
when travelling in the old country. 

An interesting letter was read from 
Mrs. Emily Kimball, former president, 
who sent New Year’s greetings, with a 
substantial gift for the club, and congrat- 
ulations on the success of the National 
Bazar. An interesting letter was also 
read from Mrs, Emily P. Collins, honorary 
president. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President, Mrs. E. D. Bacon; first vice- 
president, Mrs. J. G. Parsons; second, 
Mrs. Sophia Whitehead; recording secre- 
tary, F. Ellen Burr; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. B. Kendrick; treasurer, Mrs. 
H,. C, Lyman; auditor, Mrs. M. A. West. 

The club has a corps of efficient officers 
and loyal, active members to begin the 
new century, and with a chance for legis- 
lative work this year there is a fair pros- 
pect of good results. Some of the Hartford 
papers, especially the Hartford Times, 
give generous space to articles on suf- 
frage. The edition of Jan. 7th published 
a paper on ‘*The Progress of Women,”’ by 
Elnora Monroe Babcock. Mrs. Babcock, 
in closing, said: ‘'The twentieth century 
will belong to man and woman, and by 
its close the vexed question of woman’s 
rights will have passed beyond dispute, 
and in their place will be the demand for 
human rights, without regard to sex,” 

A. A, TRUESDELL,. 





Ir your stomach is weak it should have 
help. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives strength 
to the stomach and cures dyspepsia and 
indigestion. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & Pd & eI we 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK'S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS) 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1575. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 


























Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 








AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 
Warerloo, Webster city, Fort Dodge. ee 
Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DAURLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-iorary moking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, bining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R.and connecting 
lines. A.H. HANSON G.P. A. Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 





S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 





Adams House, 


BOSTON. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


H BETWEEN WEST AND 
Washington Street, °Y° ’soYLsrox 
CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Arts and Crafts Committee, ap- 
pointed some months ago by the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation, has issued its 
first circular, It says in part: 

“A renewed and growing interest in 
handicraft in its various manifestations is 
one of the encouraging signs of the times. 
Since women are almost exclusively the 
home-makers and buyers, conscientious 
study of the subject by them is in the 
nature of ‘noblesse oblige.’ 

‘Village and fireside industries have 
been started in impoverished farm and 
mountain districts, and are proving suc- 
cessful in a number of cases. They must 
be run upon business principles, and 
guided by an artist mind. These two fun- 
damentals, combined with patience, en- 
thusiasm, and some capital, will leave 
nothing to prevent a carpenter’s shop from 
becoming the nucleus of an artistic furni- 
ture industry, or a village forge from 
turning out artistic ironwork for domes- 
tic purposes, 

“In order to be intelligent buyers, and 
to distinguish between good and bad 
handicraft, a knowledge of design is 
needed. Design should be harmonious in 
itself, conforming to utility. The public 
needs education in these matters. The 
following methods of progress are sug- 
gested to the clubs: 

Encourage the individual craftsman. 
He exists as truly today as in earlier 
times. 

Encourage village and fireside indus- 
tries. 

Study your own localities, and help to 
bring recognition and patronage to good 
hand-made things. 

Bring pressure to bear upon the manu- 
facturers by refusing to buy unworthy 
products. 

Demand good material 
workmansbip. 

Exhibitions, under club auspices, of 
local handicraft, or from established in- 
dustries, will arouse interest and promote 
coéperation. Let us remember, in foster- 
ing such exhibitions, that handicraft is 
not always good, and village and fireside 
industries not always worthy of recogni- 
tion. 

Let us not demand or encourage elabo- 
rate designs in these products, but keep 
them consistent with their .material and 
locality. 

“The hope for the future, after all, lies 
with the children. Drawing and manual 
training ought to develop taste and power 
to do, if they are not dissociated from the 
expression of an idea, If the children 
can be encouraged to create designs from 
a few simple units, we may indulge in 
high hopes for the future of our national 
art. 

“The Arts and Crafts Committee offersa 
first and second prize, $15 and $10, for de- 
signs for a practical and artistic guide- 
board and posts for country and village 
street and roads, this guideboard to be 
made of wood and iron, and to be of such 
a character that both sides may be utilized. 
Designs are to be submitted before April 
1, 1901. This competition is open to all 
persons living in Massachusetts. All de- 
signs and letters of inquiry should be 
sent to Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, 37 Eighth 
Street, New Bedford, Mass.”’ 


The travelling library movement, begun 
in Utah three years ago, has been s0 suc- 
cessful that twenty cases of books are now 
in use in twenty towns where books are 
few and public libraries are remote possi- 
bilities. Not only have these libraries 
brought temporary pleasure to thousands 
of homes, but they have incited in the 
people a desire for a public library, and 
Park City, Provo and Corinne are prepar- 
ing to establish public libraries and read- 
ing rooms. The little town of Corinne 
already has about 125 volumes, and the 
club women of Park City have raised a 
large part of the $30,000 needed for their 
building. During the past year the rail- 
roads of the State have given half rates 
for transporting the books from town to 
town, and where the residents of these 
towns are unable to pay the freight, it is 
paid by the travelling library committee. 
In her annual report at the meeting of the 
Federation, Mrs. W. A. Nelden, chairman 
of the free travelling library committee, 
urged the club women of Utah to use 
their efforts to secure an appropriation 
from the Legislature, saying that it was 
the duty of law-making bodies to give 
means for the education of the people. 


and honest 


The new president of the Connecticut 
Federation, Miss Mary M. Abbott, has 
made an admirable record as chairman of 
the educational committee. It was re- 
ported from this committee at the recent 
meeting of the Federation, that in at least 
twenty towns of the State club women 
visit the public schools regularly; in four 
towns women have been elected to the 
school boards, and throughout the State 
thousands of pictures have been placed on 
class-room walls. Miss Abbott has en- 
thusiasm, executive ability, and a ground- 
work of broad scholarship. She is a grad- 
uate of Vassar, has taught fora number 
of years, and is now at the head of the 





English department of the Waterbury 
High School. She is a prominent member 
of the Waterbury Woman’s Club, the 
largest in the State. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was an honored 
guest at the banquet of the Daughters of 
Vermont on the last night of the old year, 
and was introduced by the president of 
the club, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, as one of 
Massachusetts’, America’s, and the world’s 
loved daughters. Mrs. Howe referred 
pleasantly to her visits to Vermont in 
winter when it was sheathed in ice, and 
in summer when it was blooming and 
green, and said it was always beautiful. 
She said she had lived four-fifths of the 
century just closing. The country had 
grown and cities sprung up like flowers 
since she could remember. ‘Let us expect 
the new century will surpass the one now 
going out,” she said. ‘Let us expect that 
all good things will go forward and sur- 
round the world with a bond of peace.” 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz recently ad- 
dressed the Hyannis (Mass.) Woman’s 
Club on ‘‘Women’s Clubs, their Value to 
the Home, to the Community, to Women, 
and to Men.’’ She putin a good word for 
equal suffrage. This is a very young club 
of this season’s growth, but numbers 
already about one hundred members, the 
population of the town being 1,500. Com- 
modious quarters were given the women’s 
club, rent free, by the Hyannis Yacht 
Club, in its fine clubhouse, which bas 
every convenience for large audiences, 
social gatherings, and tea-makings. 


SO 


REFORM NEEDED IN SOMERVILLE. 


There is a crying need of better accom- 
modations for women and children at the 
police station in Somerville, Mass. Mrs. 
Barbara N. Galpin lately went there to 
visit a young servant girl of sixteen, ac- 
cused of stealing $3.45 from her mistress. 
In the Somerville Journal Mrs. Galpin 
has described what she found, and the 
conditions certainly call for a remedy. 

The young girl, who had not been 
proved guilty, and against whom no evi- 
dence was found when she was finally 
brought into court, was confined for 
three days and four nights in a small cell, 
dimly lighted, containing nothing but a 
chair, a wooden bench, and an open closet 
bow!l—no pillow, no bedding, nothing but 
the hard bench upon which to lie down. 
The matron took her to the sink every 
morning to wash her face and hands, 
She did not have her clothes off once 
during her detention. She was in frail 
health, and the air was so hot and foul 
that it might have made a well person ill. 

Much has been said about the rats in 
the station, one paper printing a flaring 
headline, “‘Girl in Cell with Rats.” Chief 
Parkhurst told Mrs. Galpin that prisoners 
had often complained of seeing rats, but 
the stories were discredited until one of 
the policemen, while sleeping there, was 
bitten by a rat; then a warfare was begun, 
and between forty and fifty great rats 
were killed. The holes were stopped 
with tin, but occasionally a rat is still 
seen. ‘*You cannot get rid of them en- 
tirely in an old building,’’ said the chief. 
“I would like,’’ he continued, ‘to fit up a 
matron’s room, with quarters for the fe- 
male prisoners adjoining, with such con- 
veniences and comforts as we ought to be 
able to give them, but I have not the 
room, 80 I give them the best I have,’’ 
Here is certainly something that calls for 
the attention of women. Somerville has 
a number of women’s organizations; let 
them unite their influence to secure de- 
cent accommodations for all prisoners, 
and especially for minors unconvicted of 
crime. 





MRS. STANTON’S “CHRISTMAS ON THE 
MAYFLOWER” ONCE MORE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your comments in your issue of Jan, 12 
on the reply of Mrs. Stanton to my stric- 
tures on her Mayjflower story define cor- 
rectly the position of Mrs, Stanton and 
myself on the matter in hand, But it 
seems to me there is someting more to be 
said. If, like honest old Alsop, Mrs. 
Stanton had labelled her ‘Christmas on 
the Mayflower” ‘“‘a fable,” she could have 
been criticised only as to taste in so 
dealing with the most salient feature in 
New England colonial history. 

If there is anything that should be held 
sacred from the hands of the spoiler, it is 
the story of the Pilgrims and the May- 
flower. The fault I find with Mrs, Stan- 
ton is in palming off upon the readers of 
the most popular magazine for the youth 
of New England that which purports to 
be the discovery —among the papers 
handed down in the Brewster family—of 
new historical facts concerning the Pil- 
grims, which contradict the established 
facts of the events, and which involve the 
already overburdened mind of the child 
with inexplicable inconsistencies. She 
gives the prestige of her honored name 
and character, and the circumstance of 
her personal discovery in the time-stained 
family papers, and so vouches for the au- 





thority of the story as from the lips of 
Elder Brewster. 

The mild attempt to cast ridicule on 
“G. 8.”’ for insisting on verities in histori- 
cal themes is of no account. Instead of 
coming out squarely with the facts, and 
re-christening her story as a fable, Mrs. 
Stanton only more and more bewilders 
the child-mind, and lays herself open to 
the charge of aiding and abetting that 
class of young journalists who are prone 
to show their smartness by the manufac- 
ture of newly discovered historical facts 
and natural wonders. 

In the present case the Mayflower story 
would have been just as fascinating to the 
young had it been placed by the writer in 
the category of fables, fairy stories, or 
even where she now places it, with the 
myths of the Bible, instead of apparently 
falsifying history. 

It may help the readers of your Chil- 
dren’s Column in clearing away the fog to 
state a few established facts given by 
Brewster, Bradford, Morton, Young, Win- 
slow, and others. When the Mayflower 
anchored in Plymouth Harbor for the first 
time, Dec. 16; 1620, old style, there was 
much sickness on board, and three, at 
least, had died since Dec. 4. The time 
before Dec, 25 was occupied, by such as 
were able, in definitely locating a site for 
their dwellings, and in getting their effects 
on shore ‘‘as the tide served.” On Dec. 
25, the day of Mrs, Stanton’s merry-mak- 
ing, the Pilgrims began to build their 
first house. 

Concerning the Indians, the ‘‘good old 
Massasoit’”’ was not seen by Elder Brews- 
ter or any otber Pilgrim until montls 
after Dec. 25. No Indians had then been 
seen by the Pilgrims save those in arms 
against them, or those flying from them 
in fear of their lives—let alone the squaws 
and pappooses. It is known that Elder 
Brewster was in the thick of those who 
denounced the celebration of Christmas, 
and set their faces as flint against it, as a 
popish or pagan observance. 

Would “'‘G, 8S,’ rob the children” of 
works of the imagination? Yes, every 
time, when they profess to be the verities 
of history, or the facts of nature, and he 
calls upon the young workers of the Old 
South Historical Society and upon all his- 
torical societies to unite in denouncing 
historical fakes. Especially he asks St. 
Nicholas to aid in this good work. The 
editor in this case seems to have been 
caught napping, as the Table of Contents 
calls Mrs. Stanton’s narrative ‘A True 
Story.” 

‘Does ‘G. 8S.’ think that all appeals to 
the imagination of children are demoral- 
izing?’ No, nothing can be farther from 
the truth. The demand is that no work 
of the imagination shall be published as 
fact; in other words, no falsehood shall be 


certified to as truth. 
GEORGE SHELDON. 
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THE MAYFLOWER CHRISTMAS. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

One of the requirements of historic fic- 
tion is that it shall truly represent the life 
and times of the chosen period. To con- 
tradict prominent historic facts would be 
deemed folly, and folly inexcusable, be- 
cause it falsified history. Only for tbis 
latter, the story of the crowded May/lower, 
sailing directly and serenely into Ply- 
mouth Harbor (like a regular trip steam- 
ex), after its boisterous passage over the 
then pathless ocean, the women of the 
party making Christmas presents for the 
little Indian children, the latter coming on 
board with their mothers, would be too 
utterly absurd for contradiction, because 
the actual conditions were of a nature 50 
distressingly opposite. 

In a fearful storm,—one of many en- 
countered in their nearly three-months’ 
passage,—tossed about among breakers, 
and very far from their intended destina- 
tion, they were glad to find themselves in 
the harbor of what is now Provincetown, 
at the end of Cape Cod. After many weary, 
wintry marches through the unknown 
wilderness in search of location, in con- 
stant dread of Indians and wild beasts, a 
chosen party, including the leading char- 
acters, narrowly escaped death by their 
shallop being thrown among breakers in a 
furious storm, ‘‘and though it was very 
darke,and rained sore, yet in ye end”’ they 
“gott under ye lee of a smalle iland and 
remained ther all ye night in safetie.’’ 
This ‘‘smalle iland”’ is about six miles di- 
rectly across the water from what is now 
Plymouth, and for five good reasons this 
latter location was fixed upon for the new 
settlement, and the shallop party returned 
to the Mayflower with the good news, 
‘twhich did much comforte their harts.” 

As to the day itself, ‘On ye day called 
Chrismasday ye Gov’r caled them out to 
worke (as was used), but ye most of this 
new-company excused them selves and 
said it wente against their consciences to 
work on ye day.’’ And they were ex- 
cused. But when the governor found 
these same men at play, he told them that 
it was against his conscience that they 














David R.Craia. 
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should play and others work. And no 
more was heard of excuses, 

The very ‘“‘separatism’’ itself of these 
Separatists was founded on their non. 
belief of church ceremonials, including 
‘*masses,” and especially ‘“‘Christ-mass.”’ 
The ‘‘new company’ here referred to 
were some who came over after the May- 
Slower. 

As to Indians, the first connection with 
them was when Samoset came to the col- 
ony in the middle of March. There is no 
early mention of Indian women or chil- 
dren, It seems incredible that in the 
‘‘explanation,” events of comparatively 
modern date, carefully recorded at the 
time and carefully preserved — events 
which were the beginnings of a mighty 
country—should be classed in sober ear- 
nest with Mother Goose and Santa Claus, 

ABBY Morton Diaz. 

Of Plymouth, Mass. 


—- 


MISS MARGARET NOBLE. 








Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Many friends who were deeply interest- 
ed last spring in Miss Margaret Noble, and 
her proposed work in India, will be glad to 
hear that she is in London, busily engaged 
in lecturing on her great theme. She has 
prepared a small book, which expresses 
the beautiful doctrine of the motherhood 
of God, as it is received by the mind of 
India. It should be read by all who ac- 
cept the comforting faith in the value of 
all religions and their intimate connection 
in essentials, which can alone bring the 
universal religion. E. D. C. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


East Boston.—The League met Jan. 
10 at the residence of the president, Mrs. 
J. W. Smith. Mrs. Josephine St. P. 
Ruffin read a very interesting paper on the 
condition of the colored women of Massa- 
chusetts, industrially and socially. The 
attendance was good, considering the 
stormy evening, that being the night of 
the first snowstorm of the season. The 
suffrage petition was signed by the officers 
in behalf of the —-< 

M. E. Wuitrne, 
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THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.— Steele Mackay’s ro- 
mantic drama, ‘‘Paul Kauvar,’’ will con- 
tinue as the attraction for the coming 
week. Unusual care has been taken to 
realize to the fullest extent all the possi- 
bilities of the great stage pictures planned 
by its author, and the regular stock com- 
pany of the theatre has been materially 
enlarged to meet the demands of the 
cast. The play offers opportunities for 
thrilling dramatic effects, and the great 
tableaux areimposing. The leading mem- 
bers of the company have found the de- 
mands of their several scenes well suited 
to display their best abilities. The usual 
daily matinee performances will be given 
during the coming week, and at that of 
Monday every patron will be given a box 
of choice chocolate bonbons, 

semaine 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE:— 
The bill at Music Hall this week is an 
unusually good one. Tim Cronin’s bur- 
lesque sketch, “A Trip to the Vaude- 
villes,”” is a very clever piece of work. 
Ernest Hogan is in his fourth and last 
week at this house with his capable com- 
pany. He presents for the first time here 
his comedy, ‘“‘Clorindy, or the Origin of 
the Cake Walk,” for which Paul Laurence 
Dunbar furnished the lyrics. He is a 
natural comedian and gives individuality 
and completeness to each character he 
assumes, 

Signor Ugo Blondi, the clever Italian 
protean artist, is in his last week here 
with two sketches, ‘‘The Music Lesson,” 
in which he impersonated the master and 
pupil, and “Discovered,” in which he 
assumes four widely different characters. 
In each he shows his remarkable versa- 
tility and wonderfully quick changes of 
costume. 

Miss Zelda Rotali, operatic soprano, 
pleases all with a voice of good range and 
timbre well cultivated, and used with 
skill. The three Willards, musical instru- 





mentalists, give a pleasing exhibition. 





Miss Frances Curran was very good in her 
lrish songs. Herbert’s dogs give a most 
novel and interesting exhibition of canine 
intelligence and dexterity. The vitagraph 
shows some pictures of local interest. 
The chief feature next week will be the 
appearance of Miss Francesca Pedding 
and company ia ‘Her Friend from Texas,” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monda 
Jan. 21, 3.30 P.M. Mr. George P. Morris will 
speak on “The Racial Religions, and Economic 
se” of Current History.” Club Tea at 

















AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Bo+ton, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 














For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
BOSTON, 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900, 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





.—— « “North - —~ al 
Speci 
Via Lake hess Via Mion < Ccn,. 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a. Mm. 9s P.M. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.80 
‘ Syracuse 7.865 “ 11.40 * 
** Rochester 9.40 “* 1.30 4.m 
** Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 A.M. 
** Detroit 8.15 " 
“ Chicago | 11.50 “ | 4.00P.m 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very stron 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that canno 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a glcve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street; 
Mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





BY MAIL. Free Courseof 


SHORTHAND Kerst’s School,Corning N.Y. 
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